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PASTORALIA 


Controversy 


If man happened to be a purely logical being, if his attitude 
towards objective truth were always determined by rational motives, 
and if his intellectual convictions were exclusively and invariably 
the result of dialectical argument and critical reflection, controversy 
would indeed be the most potent and efficacious instrument for the 
conversion of the world. As a matter of fact, we can ascribe no 
such universal potency to controversy. On the whole, we are rather 
impressed by the fruitlessness and futility of controversy. Not to 
many does it open the door of truth. Rarely does it bring about a 
sincere change of conviction. Frequently enough it serves only to 
confirm each one of the contestants in his own position. Usually 
each one comes out by the same door he went in. This holds true 
of controversy in general; it is applicable also to religious con- 
troversy in particular. Occasion may arise when controversy 
becomes imperative, and in that case the duty must not be shirked, 
but as an instrument of conversion it is of little avail. Controversy 
has not figured very prominently in the spread of Christianity. It 
was not by dialectical skill that the Apostles propagated the doctrine 
of Christ. St. Paul modestly admits that his strength does not lie 
in that direction. Writing to the faithful in Greece he says: “And 
I, brethren, when I came to you, came not in the loftiness of speech 
or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of Christ; and my 
speech and my preaching was not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in shewing of the Spirit and power; that our faith 
might not stand on the wisdom of men, but on the power of God.’ 
Experience had taught him that scant good would come from argu- 
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mentative discussion. His arguments might confound and silence 
the adversary, but they would fail to convince him, and St. Paul 
was not looking for an empty academic victory. The more over- 
whelming his intellectual triumph was, the greater also was the 
bitterness of the defeated. When they were unable to refute his 
arguments, they resorted to violence: “He spoke also to the Gen- 
tiles and disputed with the Greeks. But they sought to kill him.’ 
After these experiences it is but natural that he would warn his 
disciple against fruitless disputations. ‘“‘Contend not in words,” 
he admonishes St. Timothy, “for it is to no profit, but to the sub- 
verting of the hearers.’ 

It is a sad fact—due, of course, to some radical human perversity 
—that in a controversy the truth often fares ill and is discredited, 
for error can readily assume a convincing plausibility and specious- 
ness that dim the splendor of the truth and mislead minds whose 
intellectual horizon is circumscribed. That is the reason why the 
great historical controversies that sprang up in the wake of the 
Reformation remained so barren of results despite the fact that 
the intellectual advantage was on the side of the Catholic dis- 
putants. Too often these controversies sank to the level of academic 
discussions and scholastic exercises. Only where they were vitalized 
by genuine religious zeal and reinforced by sanctity, as in the case 
of Canisius and St. Francis de Sales, was the outcome favorable. 
To many of them, however, the severe verdict of Nausea, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, applies: “Ces conférences religieuses livrent la 
religion chrétienne 4 la risée des nations étrangéres, des in- 
crédules et des infidéles, et l’exposent a d’innombrables outrages.” 
Hence, we can understand that the Church frowned on them and 
found it expedient to prohibit them: “S. Congregatio jussit pub- 
licas disputationes non fieri cum hereticis, quia plerumque vel ob 

2 Acts, ix, 29. 

SI] Tim., ii, 14. The experiences of St. Stephen as to the efficacy of con- 
troversy were likewise very discouraging. In spite of the telling points he made, 
he could not bring his opponents to see and accept the truth. He aroused their 
animosity and brought death on himself. “Now there arose some disputing with 
Stephen. And they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit that spoke. 
. . . And they stirred up the people and the ancients and the scribes. And run- 
ning together, they took him and brought him to the council” (Acts, vi. 9-12). 
There the argument continued but with no better results: “And they, crying out 
with a loud voice, stopped their ears and with one accord ran violently upon him. 
And casting him forth without the city, they stoned him” (vii. 56, 57). Intel- 


lectual convictions are anchored in the will, and therefore cannot be removed 
by argument alone. With the argument must go an appeal to the will. 
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loquacitatem vel audaciam aut circumstantias populi acclamantis 
veritas falsitate praeevalente opprimitur; et si aliquando huiusmodi 
disputationes excusari non possent, primum de illis certior fiat 


S. Congregatio, que peculiariter juxta temporis et personarum 
qualitatem quid agendum sit preescribit.’”* 


A constructive and positive setting forth of the truth is more 
likely to win mind, heart and will than keen controversy and sharp 
polemics. That was habitually the method of St. Francis de Sales, 
which he charmingly describes in the following passage: “When 
I was in Paris and preached in the Queen’s Chapel upon the Day 
of Judgment—not a controversial sermon—there was present a 
young lady, Mlle de Perdreauville (a Protestant), who had come 
out of curiosity; she was caught in the net and as a result of this 
sermon resolved to seek instruction, and three weeks later brought 
her whole family to confess to me and stood sponsor for them all 
at their Confirmation. Now, you see that sermon, in which noth- 
ing was said of heresy, nevertheless breathed against it. . . . 
I have said ever since that whosoever preaches with love, preaches 
sufficiently against heretics, though he may never say a controversial 
word.”® This recalls a saying of Cardinal Newman, who could 
wield the weapons of controversy with rare ability and who yet 
felt compelled to remark: “False ideas may be refuted indeed by 
argument, but by true ideas alone are they expelled.” 


*Collectanea S. C. de Propaganda fide (Rome, 1893). Cfr. Codex Iuris 
Canonici, Canon 1325, §3. 

5 Quoted from Henri Bremond, “A Literary History of Religious Thought in 
France,” Vol. I. “Devout Humanism” (New York City). A conservative appre- 
ciation of the value of polemics and controversy is contained in the following: 
“On voit par le long détail de toutes ces conditions la justesse de cette conclusion 
générale: c’est que les conférences publiques et contradictoires, sur les questions 
religieuses, sont rarement légitimes. Car elles exigent un concours de circon- 
stances si nombreuses et si délicates qu’il est difficile, pour ne dire pas impossible, 
darriver a les réunir. Aussi bien, l’histoire atteste, nous l’avons vu, que les 
disputes de ce genre ne produisent guére d’heureux fruits, et que, pour toutes 
sortes de motifs, il est préférable pour les Catholiques de ne pas s’y préter. Déja 
Tertullien s’attache a prouver qu’il ne faut pas admettre les hérétiques a discuter 
sur la sainte Ecriture, et il fait cette observation: In ipso vero congressu firmas 
quidem fatigant, infirmos capiunt, medios cum scrupulo dimittunt. Socrate con- 
state aussi le fait historique de cette stérilité général: Disceptantes non solum non 
reconciliare schismata, sed potius hzreticos ad contentionem multo magis ac- 
cendere. Saint Bernard donne du fait une raison que nous avons indiquée ailleurs: 
Nec rationibus convincuntur quia non intelligunt, nec auctoritatibus corriguntur 
quia non recipiunt, nec flectuntur suasionibus quia subversi sunt. Car s’ils aiment 
et recherchent les disputes, s’ils veulent coiite que coiite y triompher, ce n’est pas 
le souci de la vérité qui les inspire” (H. Quilliet, “Controverse,” in Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, Paris). 
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TEACHING AND PREACHING 


Teaching and preaching are the means by which conversion is 
effected. Teaching addresses itself to the intellect, preaching to 
the will and the emotions. The former convinces, the latter per- 
suades. The one makes us see the truth, the other makes us love 
it. There is no assent to truth in the moral and religious sphere, 
unless this truth is recognized and accepted as good. Conviction in the 
moral and religious order always waits upon the practical decision 
that the truth presented for acceptance is a good of high value.® 
Now, it is preaching that tries to move the will to embrace the truth 
as good by making us realize that it is the means of salvation. As 
long as one does not feel the need of the truth and one’s own 
spiritual impotence, one is still far from conviction. No amount of 
controversy will bring home this need of the truth and this poignant 
consciousness of moral helplessness. That is the work of the 
preacher who speaks to us of the misery of the sinner and the awful 
realities of eternity. Only then is one on the way to conversion 
when one has made up one’s mind to escape sin and the terrors of 
the judgment. Self-confidence, self-reliance, self-righteousness 
must be shattered before one will turn to the faith. To do this the 
Holy Spirit came into the world: “And when He is come, He 
will convince the world of sin and of justice and of judgment.’” 
Orestes A. Brownson has caught this idea and embalmed it in strong 


and impressive language. The instructive passage reads as follows: 
“But it will, perhaps, be well to bear in mind that the obstacles we 
have to overcome in converting this non-Catholic world are moral, 


rather than intellectual, and are therefore to be overcome by the 
preacher, rather than by the polemic, the theologian, or the philos- 
opher. When Our Lord sent forth his Apostles, He sent them to 
teach indeed, but to teach by preaching. . . . The only effectual 
way we see of overcoming the doubt and indifference of our age is 


6 “Inchoatio fidei est in affectione, in quantum voluntas determinat intellectum 
ad assentiendum his que sunt fidei. Sed illa voluntas nec, est actus caritatis nec 
spei sed quidam appetitus boni repromissi” (St. Thomas, De Veritate, Q. xiv, 
art. 2, ad 10). 


7 John, xvi. 8. Men come to the Church because they feel that their unaided 
efforts are inadequate. Thus, Dr. Brownson writes: “I came to the question 
of the Church as a sinner in need of a Saviour. Overcome by a sense of my own 
moral weakness, and feeling my need of spiritual assistance, of divine help, for 
the arm of flesh failed me, and in agony of soul I cried out: Lord, save or I 
perish” (“Collected Works,” vol. XIX. Edifed by Henry F. Brownson, Detroit). 
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by preaching. What we want is not so much authors as preach- 
ers, who with the living voice will speak to the consciences of the 
doubting and the indifferent, and awaken in them the moral sense, 
now dormant, and make them feel that they have souls to be 
saved. Theologians, controversialists, philosophers are, of course, 
necessary, indispensable even, but they cannot be our chief reliance 
for the conversion of our cold, indifferent, and sceptical country- 
men... . We therefore, we own, look more to our missions and 
retreats than to any of our controversial works for overcoming 
the doubts and indifference of our countrymen.”* That a positive 
statement of the truth is preferable to a refutation of error is also 
the opinion of the late Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. “It 
appears to me,” he writes, “that what is commonly called the con- 
troversial spirit is the surest means to defeat its own ends. There 
are two methods of subduing a rebellious country: the one is by 
fire and sword; the other lies in the proclamation by heralds of its 
rightful king. And I have no hesitation in stating my own belief 
that for us, as for the Israelites outside the walls of Jericho, the 
latter is the only method that has any consistent promise of success. 
In seeking to convert, say, an Anglican, we may either attack his 
beliefs, run a sword through his interpretation of history, sneer at 
the divisions of the Establishment, cut at his phantom hopes of 
what he calls Corporate Reunion, and denounce his holiest associa- 
tions as deceptive and even diabolical, or we may proclaim through 
trumpets the unity of the Catholic Church, the prerogatives of her 
head, the apostolicity of her doctrine, and the holiness of her saints. 
In other words, we may attack positively or negatively by declaring 
our principles or condemning his. And I feel no doubt at all in my 
own mind that the positive method is better than the negative; 
that it is better to preach our Seven Sacraments than to denounce 
his two ordinances; to invite to Rome rather than to fire guns 
against Canterbury.’”® 


8 Op. cit., vol. XX. 

®“A Book of Essays” (St. Louis, Mo.). Mr. William E. Kerrish holds the 
same view. “The speakers,” he says, “should go out with the message of Christ’s 
Peace to men of good will. Like the Church herself, they do not go forth to 
argue or to wrangle, but rather simply to declare the Truth of God” (“The Lay 
Apostolate,” in The Acolyte. September 22, 1928). We add also the testimony 
of Dr. P. Hugo Lang, O.S.B., who emphatically declares: “Grundforderung sei 
aberhaupt: mdglichst wenig Polemik!” (“Zur Methodik der Konvertitenfiihrung,” 
in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Séelsorge, 1927). 
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Controversy cannot be entirely avoided. It will crop up again 
and again in any kind of instruction which is imparted to the seeker 
after truth. It is an unavoidable incident in all teaching. The 
inquirer will naturally make objections that must be refuted, sug- 
gest difficulties that must be removed, voice doubts that must 
be solved, and put questions that must be clearly answered. To 
that extent controversy is absolutely necessary, and it stands to 
reason that the exponent of the Christian truth must be well pre- 
pared for it. Hence it is imperative that he have a full knowledge 
of the doctrinal differences between Catholics and Protestants, since 
it is obvious that he cannot refute an error of which he possesses 
but a hazy and insufficient notion. In countries where Catholics 
brush elbows with the members of the various sects, the teachers of 
Catholic doctrine ought to be well informed with regard to this 
matter. Even if they do not engage in formal controversy, such 
knowledge is valuable as a background for the exposition of posi- 
tive doctrine, and will give fuller depth and perspective to their 
instructions. We may possibly never enter into controversy; but, 
if we are familiar with the errors of the day, we can set forth the 
truth to greater advantage and with a more compelling relevancy, 
we can stress what needs stressing and find bridges by means of 
which the transition from error to truth may be made. We cannot 
do better than quote what Dr. John Adam Moehler has said on 
this subject. “We are at a loss,” he writes, “to discover how a 
practical theologian, especially in countries where conflicting com- 
munions prevail, can adequately discharge his functions, when he 
is unable to characterize the distinctive doctrines of these com- 
munities. For public homilies, indeed, on matters of religious con- 
troversy, the cycle of Catholic festivals, conformably to the origin 
and the nature of our Church, happily gives no occasion. . 

For the office of preaching, accordingly, the Catholic pastor, with 


the exception of some very rare and peculiar cases, can make no 


immediate use of his knowledge of other creeds. On the other 
hand, we may hope that his discourses on the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith will be rendered more solid, more comprehensive, 
more animated, and more impressive, when those doctrines have 
been studied by him in their opposition to the antagonist confessions 
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—_— 


in the strict sense of that word.”*® The Catholic pulpit should not 
become the home of polemic and controversial preaching. We 
leave this fashion to those whose very life is opposition. Still, the 
truth must be stated with a reference to contemporaneous error, 
even though this error be not mentioned. It is a well-known fact 
that non-Catholics occasionally come to listen to Catholic sermons 
precisely because they are weary of the eternal controversy to which 
they are treated in their own churches. No, we do not want con- 
troversy in our churches as a steady diet. We are looking for 
the sound and substantial food of unadulterated doctrine. That it 
conforms to this demand constitutes the strength of the Catholic 
pulpit. Controversy is a sign of weakness, of doubt and of hesi- 
tancy. We do not need it, for we are preaching in an atmosphere 
of faith. Withal, a knowledge of the creedal differences between 
the various Christian denominations is indispensable for the ex- 
ponent of Catholic truth.” 


INTERPRETATION AND INTEGRATION 


When speaking to non-Catholics, there are two points which we 


must bear in mind and which must guide us. Let us always remem- 
ber that the human soul is radically Christian—anima humana 
naturaliter christiana—and that every error contains a grain of 
truth. On these two facts we base the necessity of interpretation 
and integration. Catholic doctrine can be stated in such a manner 


10 “Symbolism or Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences between Catholics 
and Protestants,” translated by James Burton Robertson (London). 

11J—n an advanced course of religious instruction points of controversy cannot 
be ignored, though they must not be allowed to bulk too large or overshadow 
the positive teaching, which after all is the essential and vital thing. In this 
regard we may again profitably quote Dr. Moehler who says: “That the highest 
class of catechumens. should receive solid instruction, nay, a far more solid one 
than has hitherto been given, on the dogmas controverted between Christians ; 
nay, that in this instruction the doctrinal differences should be explicitly, and 
as fully as possible attended to, is a matter on which I entertain not the slightest 
doubt. Whence proceeds the deplorable helplessness of many Catholics, when 
in their intercourse with Protestants the concerns of religious faith come under 
discussion? Whence the indifference of so many among them towards their 
own religion? From what other cause, but from their almost total ignorance of 
the doctrinal peculiarities of their Church in respect to other religious com- 
munities. . . . It is of course to be understood that instruction on these 
points of controversy must be imparted with the utmost charity, conciliation, and 
mildness, with a sincere love of truth, and without any exaggeration, and with 
constantly impressing on the minds of men, that however we be bound to 
reject errors (for the pure doctrine of Jesus Christ and the Gospel truth is the 
most sacred property of man), yet are we required by our Church to embrace 
all men with love for Christ’s sake, and to evince in their regard all the abundance 
of Christian virtues” (op. cit.). 
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that it will appeal to the nobler and purer aspirations of man. It 
can be shown to be the highest realization of man’s loftiest visions 
and profoundest desires. It can be brought home to our contem- 
poraries that to be in the fullest sense man one must be a Christian, 
and to be in the fullest sense a Christian one must be a Catholic. 
It is the office of interpretation to state Catholic truth to non-Cath- 
olics in such a way that it appears to them as the very thing for 
which they have been seeking. Modern man feels his needs, but 
he does not know how to satisfy them. The work of sympathetic 
interpretation consists in opening his eyes to the fact that the 
Church can give him what he wants.” 

Thanks to God, most of our contemporaries still cling to some 
remnants of truth. Let us not extinguish the smoking flax, but 
nourish it carefully and tenderly that it may burst forth into beau- 
tiful flame. These germs of truth overlain with error can be devel- 
oped and made to grow. Here we must make our fellowmen see 
that Catholic truth is a comprehensive synthesis embracing in purer 
and fuller form the partial aspects of truth shadowed forth in other 
religious systems. That is the way that will lead out of error. 


Thus, in error itself we will discover the point of leverage by which 
a man can be lifted out of his error. This exploitation of whatever 
there is of truth in error in order to lead to the full possession of 
the truth we call “integration.’’* 


12“We may surely expect a vast influx of converts if the true nature of the 
Church and of her faith is apprehended by the modern world. This condition, 
however, can only be fulfilled, if Catholic apologists set the Church and her 
faith before the modern world in terms understood by the modern mind. If, 
as we have seen, the need of religion is urging the best in modern society towards 
the Church, our part is surely not so much controversy with error as interpreta- 
tion of our own beliefs. We have but to present these beliefs to those who are 
seeking a more or less unknown God, and surely they will recognize His presence 
revealed therein” (Edward Ingram Watkin, B.A., “Some Thoughts on Catholic 
Apologetics. A Plea for Interpretation,” St. Louis, Mo.). 

13 Very opportune is the strong plea for integration made by the Reverend 
Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D.: “We are called not only to educate those who 
already belong to the fold, our mission is also to bring other sheep into the 
pastures of faith. Now, in order that we might bring the world of Pan captive 
to an understanding of Christ another principle must be made use of in our 
educational system, and that is the Principle of Integration. The Principle of 
Integration means that Catholic Truth must be presented to the non-Catholic 
mind, not as something foreign to it, but as something capable of developing the 
best that is in their own system. In other words, it takes its point of departure 
in a truth which both hold in common, and then, once having established contact 
with their system, by a process of elaboration leads on the unbelieving mind to 
new heights of truth and fresh vistas of knowledge. This principle is grounded 
on the truth that nothing in God’s creation is intrinsically and absolutely evil; 
every error has within it some admixture of good, and that which is good in 
their system, however small it may be, must be the starting point of their edu- 
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Controversy is hardly the road to the hearts of our fellowmen. 
It rarely has a conciliating effect, but rather has a tendency to 
alienate those whom we wish to win. Fortunately we know a better 
way. If we wish to find the approach to the hearts and minds of 
our separated brethren, let us tread the path of sympathetic explana- 
tion and patient, loving interpretation. These are also more in 


accord with the spirit of Christian charity. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


cation” (“Educating for a Catholic Renaissance,” in The National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association Bulletin, August, 1929). 





MODERN ETHNOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE MAN 
By Martin GusInbE, S.V.D. 


II. Family Organization Among the Firelanders 


Of what nature are the family conditions prevailing among the 
Indians of Tierra del Fuego? As among other primitive races of 
coéval culture, the monogamous family forms the basis of their 
whole social economy. Apart from the individual family, indeed, 
there is no social organization whatever. An exceptionally sym- 
pathetic picture is here disclosed to our view for the very reason that 
the marital conditions are so perfectly natural. Inasmuch as the 
three tribes of Tierra del Fuego are almost completely alike in this 
respect, the fundamental facts which we are about to give apply to 
all in common. Only where one tribe differs from the others, will 
this peculiarity be specially noted. As is well known, the Selknam 
(Ona) Indians occupy the large island, and are nomad huntsmen; 
of the other tribes, whose members are nomad fishermen, the 
Yamana (Yaghan) traverse the Archipelago of Cape Horn, while 
the Halakwulup (Alakaluf) range the West Patagonian Islands. 
There is practically no intercourse between these three tribes. 

I. THe CuHoice or A HusBanp or WIFE.—One invariable 
characteristic of the so-called primitive races is the absence of 
chiefs or other official personages of authority. From this it fol- 
lows that social class distinctions and separate groups linked by the 
same economic outlook are likewise unknown. The equality of all 
individuals extends as far as the natural endowment of the sexes 
and age and rank within the family allow or demand this in accord- 
ance with universal human estimation. This results in not only a 
high esteem for the child in general, but also for the girl and 
the wife in particular. Thus also is explained the high respect 
enjoyed by the female portion of the population, its great freedom 
before marriage, and the extensive independence it enjoys after 
marriage. 

The choice of a partner in marriage is absolutely free. Bodily 
and mental maturity is generally demanded as a necessary prere- 
quisite for marriage, and, as soon as the young people attain this 
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stage of development, they are compelled to participate in the secret 
initiation ceremonies. Thus, the boys may have attained the age 
of eighteen, and the girls the age of sixteen, before the strong 
impulses of love stir their hearts. The parents keep a very sharp 
watch over the children during their early years to ensure the strict 
segregation of the sexes, and the boys are not allowed to play with 
the girls. Soon after participating in the secret ceremonies, how- 
ever, the young people find means of eluding the vigilance of their 
elders, and begin to form secret intimacies. When these love affairs 
come to the notice of the parents, they put no particular obstacles 
in the way, since these lead naturally to the expected marriage. 
However, the relatives and neighbors do not allow the secret love 
affairs of the young folks to continue too long. Sooner or later they 
must marry, or put an end to all intercourse. 

This description is sufficient to show that every individual enjoys 


perfect freedom in the choice of a spouse. The parents or relatives 
may never interfere with the choice of the young people to such 
an extent that their intervention degenerates into actual influence. 
Usually, indeed, the parents do not even know on what companion 


their child has cast his eye, until the latter informs them of his 
intention to marry. It has been my general observation that the 
young people are very fastidious in their. choice of a spouse. Many 
of the young men require long wooing, while the maidens also are 
skilled in masking their actual or presumptive preferences. 

II. ImMpepIMENTS TO MarriAGe.—Actually there is but one 
prohibition of marriage—namely, every marriage between relatives 
is barred. This is the sole veto, and it imposes on the adults the 
strict obligation never to permit a marriage between related parties. 
The term “relationship” here possesses a very broad significance, 
for relationship is determined, not by degrees, but by any connec- 
tion in blood, however remote. For example, families that have 
lived in frequent proximity for several generations regard them- 
selves as descendants of a common ancestor, and therefore as blood 
relations. As a result of concrete questionings, I discovered that 
the first four degrees of relationship bar unconditionally all mar- 
riage. The so-called levirate marriage is not only not forbidden, but 
is more or less imposed as an obligation, since the relation between 
brother-and sister-in-law is not regarded as equivalent to blood 
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relationship. On the other hand, a polygamist may not keep simul- 
taneously in his hut as his wives an elderly woman and her daughter 
by a former husband. The Firelanders’ objection to blood relation- 
ship is formulated practically as follows: the greater the distance 
from which the young man fetches his bride, the better the mar- 
riage. Actually, every young man desirous of marriage undertakes 
long journeys through territories remote from his own family 
group. 

III. THe MarriacGe CEREMONIES.—When the two affianced 
parties, entirely uninfluenced from without, declare themselves ready 
to enter into marriage, the ancient tribal tradition and the law of 
custom require that they announce their decision publicly. First 
of all, their parents—or, if these are dead, their nearest relatives— 
are apprised of the relations between the lovers. Usually, the young 
man tells his uncle, and the maiden her aunt, of their intention to 
marry, whereupon the uncle and aunt act as intermediaries with 

” the parents of the couple. The affair is discussed within the circle 
of the nearest relatives, and the consent of the parents is trans- 
mitted to the young folks by the same intermediaries. Among the 
Halakwulup Indians I noticed that the mother also conveys her 
consent by an external sign. She leads her daughter to the young 
man of her choice, places their hands in each other’s embraces them 
both, and expresses some wishes for the happiness of their marriage. 

A declaration of love of a very distinctive kind is customary 
among the Selknam Indians. The bridegroom hands to his chosen 
maiden a small, very beautifully carved bow in the presence of 
some adults. The maiden accepts the bow (both having naturally 
already arrived at an understanding), and by this sign their mutual 
decision to enter into marriage is publicly proclaimed. On the fol- 
lowing day the maiden seeks out her fiancé and, in the presence 
of some other persons, winds around his right wrist a beautifully 
woven string of sinew fibers. In this manner the maiden also 
expresses publicly her intehtion to marry. The whole tribe now 
knows that these two young people have married. Preparations 
are immediately made for the festivities: great quantities of meat 
are brought, other families are invited, and several days are spent 
pleasantly in lavish feasting. For about a week the young couple 
must appear in public with their faces painted in a typical way: 
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this painting, which is employed only for the present occasion, 
consists in a very distinctive row of red stripes across the cheeks, 
by which the young couple proclaim to all the world that they now 
belong to the ranks of the married. The newly married couple 
now lose no time in founding their own home, for they are not 
allowed to speak to their parents-in-law. They must indeed take 
care of the latter, and help them in every way, but public opinion 
demands that they shall not sit down nor engage in conversation 
with their parents-in-law. Generally speaking, the elderly folk are 
treated with a high degree of respect and deference by the younger 
generation. 

IV. THe RELATIONS BETWEEN HusBAND AND WIFE.—Within 
their own home both husband and wife occupy a worthy position. 
This is mainly due to the fact that monogamy prevails. It is un- 
doubted that among all these tribes monogamy alone is justified in 
principle. This is emphasized in a striking manner by the native 
saying: “A man should take only one single woman as wife.” On 
this hypothesis alone can the whole social economy, the education 
of the children and the relations between the two parties pursue 
an undisturbed course, advancing the family interests in every direc- 
tion. The very distribution of work within the family proclaims 
that for the man a plurality of wives would be equivalent to the 
doubling of his work. Consequently, only a man who is favored 
with great luck in the chase, or who is prepared to labor with in- 
creased industry, can risk the luxury of a polygamous marriage. 
For no wife will remain with a husband who is negligent in pro- 
viding the necessities of life. 

Regardless of the reason whereby a man seeks to justify himself 
before public opinion for taking a second or third wife, he will not 


be able to escape uncomplimentary criticism and sarcastic jesting. 
As a rule, it is the first wife’s inability to work which compels the 
man to introduce a second into his hut, for that portion of the 
work which falls on the wife cannot be neglected. According to 
ancient custom, the family tasks are distributed between the husband 
and wife as equitably as the physiological and psychical gifts of the 
sexes allow. The heavier and more strenuous task of hunting and 


providing meat falls on the man, while the wife has to care 
especially for the children and the home. Whatever task should be 
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performed by the one party is never performed by the other. Con- 
sequently, both parties are linked together in a partnership on which 
their very existence depends. This consideration furnishes another 
explanation of the high estimation enjoyed by the wife, for without 
her the man could accomplish practically nothing. Consequently, 
every incentive to remain unmarried is removed for persons of 
mature age; for the same reason widows and widowers are forced 
to enter quickly into new marriages. 

Fundamentally, therefore, polygamy is not regarded as immoral, 
but granted the existence of sufficient reasons is considered proper 
and permissible. Actually, however, the overwhelming majority 
of the marriages are monogamous. Similarly, every marriage is 
regarded as fundamentally indissoluble, although certain circum- 
stances make a separation allowable. If the wife is ill-used or too 
little food is provided for her and her children, and if the remon- 
strances of her relatives to the husband produce no improvement in 
his conduct, she may leave him. In very rare cases also the man 
gets rid of his wife, when she is lazy and indolent at her tasks, 
negligent in her care of the children, or quarrelsome and nagging. 
Such conditions, however, must reach a very serious stage before 
the marriage is dissolved. 

The freedom in the choice of a spouse offers in itself a guarantee 
that the best relations and a happy understanding will characterize 
the married life of the couple in later years. Mutual esteem binds the 
couple closely together, and the readiness of each to make sacrifices 
for the other often amounts to real heroism. In so far as rights 
are concerned, the wife enjoys full equality with her husband, except 
that the latter is given a slight precedence within the family circle. 
The wife is a real and in fact her own mistress in the hut—or 
in the canoe. Her privileged position is also based on the important 
contribution which she makes to the economic welfare of the family. 
From this community of economic interests develops a harmonious 
union of heart and soul between husband and wife, than which 
anything more ideal could scarcely be imagined. These relations 


of the most intimate union are strongly promoted by the fact that 
every family lives for long periods by itself and secluded from other 
families, and that consequently each spouse is dependent on the 


other for new stimulation and has no one else to fall back on for the 
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daily interchange of ideas. Naturally, the children serve as another 
link to unite their parents still more closely. 

The marital relations described above reveal the family life of 
the Firelanders in a most agreeable light. Every unnatural element 
is eliminated; one circumstance explains another, and their social 
customs and practices combine to form a completely harmonious 
entity. This picture is, indeed, utterly different from that which 
unreliable travelers have described in their reports. The errors 
made by the latter can, of course, be easily refuted. If the descrip- 
tion here given of the family relations actually prevailing among 
the Firelanders strikes us as sympathetic and satisfying, it does so 
only because everything seems so perfectly human. We find the 
Firelanders to be true men. They have preserved their manhood 
from the initial era of our race down to this very day. They reflect 
for our benefit the actual conditions of the primitive family. Thus 
and not otherwise was constituted the family of primeval man. 





CONTROVERSIAL SERMONS 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“And behold a great tempest arose in the sea... . Then rising up He com- 
manded the winds and the sea, and there came a great calm” (Matt., viii. 24, 26). 


I 


There is a notable difference between the Controversial and the 


Doctrinal Sermon. Controversy is apt to raise a storm, especially 


in religious affairs. Doctrinal exposition, if correctly managed, 
need not arouse such a tempest. Indeed, it may bring about a 
great calm. 

Now peace—not indeed at any price, but still peace—is a most 
desirable thing in international relationships, in social life, in re- 
ligious matters. Warfare, whether carried on by arms or by 
arguments, is a disturber of the peace. In international affairs, 
inter arma silent leges, as the philosophic Cicero declared. Not only 
are the laws whistled down the wind, but even the commonest 
decencies of life are apt to be forgotten during a war. Whatever 
is of evil in our nature then rushes up from the ugly depths to the 
very surface of our being. 

Similarly deplorable results have often accompanied all kinds of 
controversy. Upon one of the cannons ornamenting a public park 
(dear Lord, what an ornament!) I read the inscription: Ultima 
ratio regum. I do not know of what American conquest it was a 
trophy. But it remains always symbolic of a danger in argumen- 
tation. The last argument may well be a verbal onslaught com- 
parable to that of shot and shell. For controversy arouses our 
emotions as well as our intellects. Pride enters in, and we may 
seek victory rather than truth. 

Even within our own ranks controversy of any kind may turn 
old friendships into unpleasant antagonisms: “I am of Paul! I am 
of Apollo!” Canon Law is a necessity, but canonical disputes are 
disturbers of the peace. In this connection I recall an obiter dictum 
uttered by the internationally famous scholar, Msgr. Corcoran. A 
good canonist, he was often invoked to help in settling such a 
saddening dispute. A man of peace, a lover of the quietude needed 
for study, he disliked the quarrellings going on in various dioceses. 
I think it was after a trip into the western country on this kind of 
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a mission that he came into class one day evidently discouraged by 
his latest experience. He must have been indignantly reminiscent 
when he could find it possible—so gentle was he ordinarily—to 
blurt out to the boys in his class of Canon Law: “There are some 
people who would not learn Common Sense—no, not if they studied 
it for three hundred years.” I could not—without disfiguring this 
page—find underlinings significant enough to illustrate his emphasis 
on the words, “three hundred years.” 

Coming down now to the question of religious controversy, I 
may be allowed to give here another startling dictum of the same 
famous scholar. He had had the experience of a harsh contro- 
versy with a certain Protestant minister. During his long editor- 
ship of the American Catholic Quarterly Review, he had been 
enabled to see at close range the ordinary results of religious con- 
troversy. Probably he had in mind the apparent futility of all such 
controversies when he gave a retreat to the seminarians. I was 
appalled by his comment on one of his texts: “Mundus totus in 
maligno positus est” (I John, v. 19). Having quoted the text, he 
forthwith added: “And you can’t change it.” His comment on the 
text might well discourage the future priests whom he was ad- 
dressing and whose mission was to change that world a bit. Doubt- 
less, he was reflecting on the hideous intellectual aspect of the 
world, even more than upon its immoral activities. That intellect 
which the Creator gave to man that we might find Truth was being 
bedevilled by the lower part of our nature into a blind antagonism 
to Truth. Was controversy the chief cook in this hell-broth? Was 
pride the first assistant to the chef? 


II 


Pride seeks refuge in the deepest recesses of our nature. With 
obvious disregard of the facts of the case, Protestants sometimes 
resent being called by that name, if it is a Catholic who uses the 
word. Why? Who shall say? Inured to the tactics of his op- 
ponents in controversy, Msgr. Corcoran seems to have subtly per- 
ceived that the term Protestant was, in the mouth of a Catholic, 
sometimes considered by Protestants as an epithet of abuse. At 
all events, he told his class to avoid in public discourses this par- 
ticular word, and to substitute for it the friendlier expression, “our 
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separated brethren.” In a wee bit of controversy I myself had 
(purely in an interchange of letters, and not in public discourses) 
with a certain notable priest who was editor of a Catholic maga- 
zine, I used the expression, “our separated brethren,’ and was 
somewhat sneeringly rebuked by the editor for using such a term 
to indicate the inveterate and most disingenuous foes of the Catholic 
Faith. Was the militant editor better advised than the aged Mon- 
signor? Do Protestants really object to be called by their historical 
name—a name by which they call themselves? And if they do so 
object, do we yield some important argumentative position in the 
warfare of controversy by using a milder expression which may 
help towards conciliation rather than to a widening of the breach? 

Apropos of this, it is perhaps interesting to say that just as I 
was meditating the present paper I should have come upon, in the 
column of “Religious Questions” which the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman contributes to the daily press, the very matter I am now 
discussing. The column was headed with the question: “Our 
clergyman is an Episcopalian. But he does not like to be called a 
Protestant. He criticizes the name I was taught to honor. Why 
is this?’ The questioner proves the point, by his very question, 
that some Protestants object to the name. But the reply of Dr. 
Cadman illustrates also another interesting point. He says (in 
part): “ ‘Protestant’ is a somewhat ambiguous term. If all who 
have denounced abuses and striven for reform were in any sense 
Protestants, some renowned figures of the Roman Catholic faith 
come under that description.” This reply reminds me of a third 
saying of Msgr. Corcoran. He was a church historian, and his 
saying was an obiter dictum in that field. My readers may indulge 
me in this final anecdote concerning that great scholar. 

He arrested my attention when he pointed out, on one occasion, 
the true origin of the term “Protestant.” A scheme of religious 
peace had been devised for the consideration of both opposing 
parties at the second Diet of Spires (or Speyer), namely, that 
each party should retain what territory it then possessed and should 
discontinue all efforts at acquiring additional territory. This sug- 
gestion was in the interest of peace—for the warfare being carried 
on was of physical weapons as well as of acrid and abusive argu- 
mentation. The disturbers of the Peace of Christendom “pro- 
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tested” against such a proposed limitation of their warlike activities, 
and were accordingly known thenceforward as “Protestants.” If 
my memory is now correct, he indicated that Protestant apologists 
now try to forget this origin. They would insinuate (as Dr. Cad- 
man does, albeit doubtless unconsciously unhistorical in his reply) 
that the term ‘“Protestant’’ merely implies a protest against the 
doctrinal teachings of Rome. No, the revolt signalized by the term 
was against peace. And so Europe continued to exemplify General 
Sherman’s definition of war. 


III 


My readers may perchance think that the advance to the heart 
of my subject is very slow. I hope not, for the thought in the back 
of my head has always been that of peace, and I have been trying 
to emphasize throughout the desirability of peace and the undesira- 
bility of any controversy that should needlessly imperil the interests 
of peace. 

Now, inasmuch as Protestantism is essentially and historically 
a religion of protest and is therefore controversial in its very nature, 
we confront the surprising fact that (so far as I am aware) 
Protestant writers on homiletics discourage the Controversial Ser- 
mon.* In considering the question of the appropriateness of a 
sermon to its auditory, one of them writes: “To preach to rustics 
on the dangers of city life; to the poor on the right use of riches, 
and on the importance of self-denial; to Protestants who are in 
no danger of Popery on the evils and errors of Popery; is, if not 
improper, certainly useless; for there is but a chance, but the 
slightest chance, that any one of the hearers will make a personal 
application of the sermon to themselves.” Thus Gowan in his 
“Preachers and Preaching” (p. 232). The same author quotes the 


1Thus Vinet remarks in his “Homiletics’: “The proper controversy of the 
pulpit is controversy with sin, which is the great heresy. That of symbol with 
symbol, of church with church, is, in general, unseemly” (Eng. Trans., p. 78). 
He implies that controversy may at times—at rare times—be desirable or even 
necessary; and Etter agrees that on topics of Christian ethics we may preach 
frequently; but in polemic preaching we should indulge rarely (“The Preacher 
and His Sermon,” p. 219). Hopper declares: “Controversial preaching of 
Christian doctrine is rarely profitable. It may sometimes be needful; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the setting forth of the true doctrine is the best way to refute 
doctrinal error; for a minister of the gospel is not called to be a heresy-hunter ; 
but he should, by God’s aid, make such a blaze of light about him that falsehood 
cannot live in it’ (“Homiletics,” p. 689). 
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view of Burgess in his “Art of Preaching”: “Sermons on the ‘Evi- 
dences of Christianity’ have put the hearers in possession of objec- 
tions to their faith which have much disturbed them; and the errors 
of the Papacy have been exhibited in such a way as to excite admira- 
tion rather than dislike. We remember hearing a sermon in which 
the self-denial of Romanists was so displayed as to put Protestants 
to the blush, and we know that it failed in producing the prejudice 
against Roman Catholics which the preacher intended” (p. 205). 


These two excerpts illustrate the fact that Popery was bulking 
large in the minds of both writers, for their religion was one of 
protest. Both started out with examples apparently far removed from 
Rome. Gowan speaks first of rustics and the city life, of the poor 
and the rich, but comes at length to Popery and ends on that theme. 
Burgess begins with the Evidences of Christianity, but ends with 
Popery.* Catholicism always stands historically in the forefront, 
although diplomatically in the background. Against it was hurled 
the Protest of Spires. And Protestantism, being the religion of 
protest against Rome, has always athwart its progress the shadow of 
the Eternal City. Rome is a sign to be contradicted—a very service- 
able sign at times; for sometimes it is a real source of his livelihood 


2 Other illustrations may be added here. Hooper (op. cit., p. 574) begins with 
references to such opponents as Gibbon, Hume and Strauss, but ends of course 
with Rome: “The preacher should be boldly skilful to detect these fallacies of 
false reasoning. . . . Admit the Romish premises, and you must come to the 
Romish conclusion; admit the rationalistic premises, and you can land yourself 
in the depths of pantheism, and even atheism.” He believes in making a coura- 
geous assault upon error “by fair argument, rather than in an attempt to put it 
down in a dogmatic, unreasoning way; it will thrive under this latter treatment” 
(p. 575). This may seem to conflict with his declaration quoted in Note 1 above. 
But what will you have? Is he arguing here against the Biblical “Thus saith 
the Lord”? “Popery” is always ready to give its reasons, and has triumphed 
in too many historical controversies to fear any antagonist. Nevertheless it is, 
like the Prophets of old, entitled to say: “Thus saith the Lord.” Similarly, 
Broadus discusses the subject of controversial preaching (pp. 83-86 of the revised 
edition of “Preparation and Delivery of Sermons”). He begins by a caution: 
“Polemics, or controversy with other professed Christians, presents subjects 
which demand faithful and careful handling.” He considers various pro and con 
phases of the question, but names no names until he concluded the whole matter, 
of course, with Romanism: “It is not unfrequently the wisest policy as regards 
certain forms of error, to leave them unnoticed. In the excitement about Roman- 
ism, which its boldness and boasting have recently awakened in our country, 
there is reason to fear that many will fall to preaching against the Romanists 
where they are little known, and thus only help to bring them into notice. While 
well assured that their errors can be refuted, we ought to remember that those 
errors are subtle and to some minds seductive, and that here, just as in the 
case of infidel theories and objections, slight and hasty refutation is often worse 
than none. So, too, there are some minor religious denominations, whose vital 
breath is controversy, and who will most surely die when they are most severely 
let alone.” Only Romanism is named. 
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to a minister. I was told some years ago of a church in Philadel- 
phia whose rector fell back on Popery as an always acceptable topic 
for his sermon when all other inspiration failed. And in the late 
political campaign for the Presidency Popery again bulked large. 


IV 


“No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper.” This 
- prophecy of Isaias is comforting. In the hands of our adversaries, 
the weapon of religious controversy has not prospered. Gowan and 
Burgess were able to understand the futility of such attacks. And 
it is now asserted that, while the maligners of our Catholic Faith 
may have helped towards the political triumph they sought in the 
recent campaign, the net gains remain with Catholicity. Revilings 
may prove to be boomerangs. The proprietor of a Catholic book- 
store furnished me with one example of this fact. A man who was 
passing his store recognized its character from the display in the 
window. He entered, and asked if there was a Bible for sale. The 
proprietor showed him various Bibles. The stranger opened one 
at various places and asked in a surprised tone: “And can I buy 
one?” “Why,” said the proprietor, “that’s what I have them for!” 
“Well, I’m going to buy half a dozen of them to ram down the 
throats of people who told me, down in North Carolina, that 
Catholics weren’t allowed to read the Bible.” 

Protestant writers on homiletics appear at length to see that con- 
troversy does not pay. The Rev. Dr. Gardiner, in his “Psychology 
and Preaching,’ denounces controversy at length, but I can fairly 
summarize his treatment in his declaration: “In matters of the- 
oretical interest, particularly in the realms of science, philosophy and 
theology, there is hardly anything that can be said in their favor” 
(p. 60). Similarly Kern, in his “Ministry to the Congregation,” 
advises against it, and with many warnings, except in rare cases: 
“When the exception occurs and such preaching becomes necessary, 
the preacher has special need not only of the competent scholarly 
and logical equipment, but of that wisdom which is from above— 
that he may not be unfair or petulant, that he may not argufy instead 
of arguing, that he may not set victory and reputation above right- 
eousness and truthfulness and truth” (p. 163)—and so his warn- 
ings continue at length. 
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A reader who recalls that it was the Catholics who printed in 
volume form the celebrated controversy of the Rev. Mr. Pope and 
Father Maguire, as well as that of Hughes and Breckinridge, may 
fairly contend that a disgust for controversy, as exhibited by 
Protestant writers on preaching, is sufficiently natural and wholly 
to be expected.® 


So far as I have noticed, Catholic manuals of homiletics avoid 
the question of the Controversial Sermon. Father McGinnes, 


however, published only a slim volume, but gave to the subject 
nearly a whole page, and used that space to point out the many dan- 
gers the preacher confronts and to advise strongly against the con- 
troversial sermon. Father Pardow wrote in 1894: “I am not sure 
that any converts are made by controversy. Prayer is better.” A 
decade of years after this, as we read in Ward’s Life of the veteran 
Jesuit preacher (p. 175), his doubts as to the value of controversy 
in making converts had changed to a practical certainty: “Argu- 
ments seldom make converts. Prayer is what is needed. Argument 
comes often from pride; prayer is humility.”” Ward adds: “He 
did not abandon argument, however; the obstacles to faith must 
be eliminated; but faith itself was something not negative, like the 
mere removal of difficulties; it was positive, and he depended on 
prayer for the gift of faith.” Accordingly, if the priest feels like 
preaching a controversial sermon, let him take up a simple religious 
instruction instead. 


3In 1833 the controversy between Rev. Dr. Brownlee and Fathers Powers and 
Levine occurred: “Protestants generally surmised that their faith might have 
had a worthier defendant. The Hughes-Breckinridge controversy came to an 
end on August 15, 1833, and again the general feeling was that from the Protes- 
tant standpoint the controversy was a mistake” (Guilday, “The Life and Times of 
John England,” Vol. II, p. 463). 





SEX INSTRUCTION 


IV. Sex Repression and the Psychoneuroses 


By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


In recent years the introduction of a special system of treating the 
various nervous diseases, and especially the affections (which are now 
called the psychoneuroses and which used to be called the hysterias), 
has for one reason or another attracted wide attention, and has led 
many people to think that there is need of much more instruction 
with regard to sex subjects now than before. Above all, this new 
system of therapeutics would seem to contradict the idea that will- 
training can do any good, since sex repression is supposed to be 
the cause that leads up to many of these nervous affections. This 
method of looking at things is not new. Even the Indian medicine 
men in this country attributed (as can be seen in Agnes Repplier’s 
Life of Pere Marquette) a great many of the symptoms that their 
Indian patients complained of to the suppression of desires. There 
are other phases of the “new” teaching which prove on even a little 
investigation to be but slight modifications of old ideas that have 
been current for a long time in this matter. In spite of this, the 
method gained great vogue and made many people feel that freedom 
from sex repression and suppression might be a good thing. 

The new therapeusis was called psychoanalysis. The idea under- 
neath the word, as its etymology indicates, was that an analysis of 
the mind—so as to “loosen up” certain inhibitions and repressions 
that exist in it unconsciously or subconsciously, and are producing 
serious effects upon the nervous system with the production of 
various neurotic symptoms—may prove curative of the complaints. 
These symptoms may be physical and consist of tremors or other 
motor troubles, or they may be sensory, involving various dis- 
turbances of sensation. Most of the so-called “shell shock” cases 
in young soldiers during the war were really psychoneuroses (or, 
according to the old-fashioned term, hysterias), due to the fact that 
the dreads that came over the soldiers in the midst of the severe 
trials of the war caused them to lose control over themselves. These 
war hysterias were so common that the neurologists and psychiatrists 
came to be next in importance to the surgeon in the care of the 
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soldiers’ health. Hysteria used to be considered mainly a feminine 
disease, but the war crisis showed that it might affect men quite as 
readily as women. 

Some thirty years ago Dr. Freud of Vienna suggested that these 
hysterias or psychoneuroses were due to sex repression, and he 
invented the method of psychoanalysis for the cure of them. He 
declared that the mechanism in the nervous system which produced 
these symptoms would be best explained by the history in the 
patients of some sex insult—that is, some disturbing sexual occur- 
rence in very early life, the memory of which was suppressed, but 
which from its place in the subconscious worked serious detriment 
to the equilibrium of the nervous system and the proper control 
over its function. He said that the ordinary inhibitions and taboos 
which had been placed around sex were really responsible for the 
nervous symptoms which developed, and that when by psychoan- 
alysis—“mind loosening-up’—these suppressions and inhibitions 
were lifted, the patient proceeded to get better. 

The mode of the treatment, then, was to go over the past of the 
patient very carefully until some sex incident or other—which had 
often been so completely forgotten or buried in the subconscious 
that it took many hours of questioning to reveal it—was found, 
and then the patient could be assured that this was what had been 
causing his trouble, and that now that it had been brought to the 
surface he (or more often she) would surely be relieved of the 
symptoms of the affection. The unconscious effort at repression 
which had been exerted was enough of itself to waste so much of 
the nervous energy of the patients as to bring about the disequil- 
ibrium of nervous control, and hence the psychoneurotic or hys- 
terical condition in which they suffered from the very uncomfortable 
symptoms. 

As a result of the immediate arousal of interest in this idea that 
sex repression was at the root of a great many of the neurotic and 
psychoneurotic conditions, there was a wave of general attention 
to this subject which led to freedom of talk with regard to sex 
matters such as had not been the custom at any time very probably 


during the Christian period. Sex is always an interesting subject 
for human nature. The nervous diseases have been increasing so 
fast in our time that almost any woman with time on her hands 
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is expected to have a nervous breakdown or to suffer from nervous 
exhaustion in such a way that she needs some special treatment. 
The discussion of sex that resulted from the introduction of psy- 
choanalysis and the popularization of ideas connected with it, was 
said to be an excellent thing for the nervousness of our generation, 
because it loosened up the inhibitions which, through their tension, 
were causing sO many nervous symptoms of so many different 
kinds. 

Young college people particularly, encouraged by this, took up the 
perfectly frank discussion of all phases of sex life and even the 
grosser forms of sex perversion. Caught up by this fad, a great 
many people were sure that old-fashioned ideas with regard to 
reticence in sex matters were entirely wrong. A great many who 
were perfectly sure that in our generation we were making wonder- 
ful progress in every line, became quite convinced that the inhibi- 
tions practised in this matter were ignorant assumptions of knowl- 
edge. Some even had the feeling that, the more sex ideas were 
dragged out for public gaze and frank discussion, the better for 
the race. A great many people were entirely persuaded that the 
new movement represented a really wonderful discovery and a 
psychological development that marked a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of the way the human mind works. 

Freudianism itself became supremely fantastic in its suggestion 
with regard to the meaning of sex in life. We heard about the 
Oedipus complex (son and mother love), about the Electra complex 
(sister and brother love), and the most fanciful details were added 
with regard to a quasi-conscious life of the embryo within the 
uterus and other scarcely less imaginative details. A system of 
symbolism enabled the psychoanalyst to bring nearly everything 
under sex, and then the interpretation of dreams was added as a 
culmination of the mystical allurements of the new therapeutic 
philosophy. 

The success of psychoanalysis as a remedial measure was said to 
furnish abundant substantiation of its value for discovering the 
meaning of nervous ills and their relief. Freud confessed that his 
attention was attracted to the subject by the fact that a patient of 
his, who was suffering from hysteria, was cured by the recalling of 
her sex past and finding something that was said to be the cause of 
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her nervous symptoms. From this case he generalized, and so 
obtained an explanation for all related or in any way similar cases, 
and formulated the method of cure by psychoanalysis. “Buried 
ideas” in the sex spheres were supposed to account for most of 
the neurotic symptoms and psychoneurotic conditions. For cure 
all that was necessary was to drag them out into the open, and then 
the patient would be relieved of the incubus-like activity of the sub- 
conscious memory. As we have so many of these patients whose 
minds make their bodies ill, and as they are usually people of means 
and leisure and rather loudly vocal with regard to themselves and 
their ills, this new-fangled alluring method of cure, involving talking 
over innermost sex secrets with a strange man, attracted attention 
at once, and the method of treatment had a great vogue. 

Its system of philosophy went with it; hence the new demand 
for sex information and its diffusion in order to prevent “buried 
ideas” from producing any of these unfortunate results which have 
come to be so much commoner in our time than they used to be. 

There is only one trouble about cures of the psychoneuroses or 
hysterias as evidence either as to the value of a mode of treatment or 
of the truth of a system of thought. This trouble is that we have 
had all sorts of remedies that have cured the hysterias for a while, 
and then after that failed utterly to do them any good. Every new 
phase of electricity that has been developed has been applied to 
psychoneurotic conditions, has for a time worked wonders, and then 
has completely failed to do any good. The Leyden Jar, just after 
its invention, was carried around Europe and cured many thousands 
of people of all sorts of symptoms of which they were complaining. 
Of course, physically speaking the Leyden Jar does not cure any- 
thing, but its novelty and impressiveness made a great many people 
who had psychoneuroses or mind-body diseases proceed to get bet- 
ter. When the Leyden Jar went out, the newly invented electrical 


machine came in to take its place in therapeutics. It was only a 
toy, but Franklin had just demonstrated that lightning and elec- 
tricity were the same thing, and people became convinced that 
electricity must be a wonderful remedy. A large number of them 
proceeded to get better, but after a while the electrical machine like 
the Leyden Jar became played out, though every improvement and 
especially enlargement of the electrical machine has always cured 
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a few more of these psychoneurotics and awakened a new interest 
in electricity as a therapeutic measure. 

When electricity went out, magnetism came in. Large magnets 
shaped like the various organs of the body were applied and worked 
wonders. Magnets cured particularly lumbago and sciatica and 
chronic pains and aches of the old, lame backs, lame shoulders, and 
the like. Many, many thousands of people were cured by them, 
though of course magnets have no curative effects of any kind. 
They were supposed to draw the materies morbt (or disease entity) 
out of the body and thus cure the disease. After magnets came 
Perkins’ tractors. After curing many thousands of people in this 
country, Perkins sent his son to England, where, according to his 
own story, he touched and healed 1,200,000 people. Almost need- 
less to say, he attracted wide popular attention over there. We 
have the tractors in our medical museums yet, and the proverbial 
dead mackerel is very much alive compared with them. They have 


no electricity, no magnetism, nothing that we can discover, but they 
“cured” a great many people. 

When the radio first came in, the apparatus for it was also ap- 
plied in medicine and with reported excellent results. A man was 


arrested in New York for pretending to cure people with the 
radiations which came in over the wires from distant stations. He 
uncovered the portion of the patient in which there were symptoms, 
and stroked the skin with mineral wool electrodes attached to the 
ear wires of a crystal apparatus. Mineral wool is used for scraping 
rust from iron pots. It is easy to understand then that the patient 
thus stroked became immediately aware that certain rather intense 
sensations were evoked at the points of application. His feelings 
were explained as representing the vibrations which were coming 
in over the wires from broadcasting apparatus all over the world. 
The healer charged a hundred dollars for treating patients, guaran- 
teeing a cure. If he had not had a prison record, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been arrested, because, if there is one right 
that is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States and 
the Empire State of New York, it is that of being “cured” in any 
way that the patient wants. He is the only one who has a right 
to a judgment in the matter, and, if he proclaims himself “cured,” 
no one is supposed to have any right to doubt him. 
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In the midst of this use of electricity—real or fictitious—in the 
cure of disease, Mesmer by chance came on the idea of putting 
people into a trance. At first this was called Mesmerism or animal 
magnetism, and then after a while it was called hypnotism. During 
the first part of the nineteenth century and then later in the last 
quarter of it a great many people were cured by hypnotism. Above 
all, the hysterias of the psychoneuroses were cured in this way. 
For a while hypnotism seemed to be a very important discovery in 
psychology and an extremely significant advance in therapeutics 
(or the treatment of disease). Everyone who knew anything was 
supposed to know something about it. It became the great fad of 
the moment. Even Cardinal Mercier, while Professor at Louvain, 
went down to Paris to study hypnotism in order to see whether 
this could be of help in the difficult problems of pathological psy- 
chology. It was also proposed that there should be hypnotists for 
the courts. But nobody today credits hypnotism with any con- 
tribution to the advance of psychology and therapeutics. 

Hypnotism went out of fashion and then psychoanalysis came 
in. Now psychoanalysis is going out, and we are looking for 
something else to replace it as the subject of a fad or vogue. It is 
easy to understand under the circumstances that any conclusions 
that are drawn from psychoanalysis and its curative properties do 
not carry much weight. 

After all, it must not be forgotten that Christian Science boasts 
of its cures and puts them forward as demonstrating the truth of 
the doctrine introduced by Mrs. Eddy. Their prophetess declared 
that disease is an error of mortal mind, and that you cannot have 
anything the matter with you because there isn’t any matter in 
which to have anything the matter. There is no doubt at all that 
a great many dis-eases (that is, discomforts due to symptoms of 
various kinds) are merely an error of mortal mind. This is what 
the doctor proclaims when he talks of the psychoneuroses—that is 
to say, affections which are due to the influence of the mind on 
the nervous system. These get cured by anything at all that changes 
the attitude of mind of the patient towards his affection. Hence 
the many reported cures of Christian Science, because the psycho- 
neuroses are extremely common, and it has often been said that 
these hysterias can simulate any disease. But the organic diseases 
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‘are not cured in this way. The appeal of psychoanalysis for con- 
firmation of the truth of its teaching to the cures made by it is 
just as idle as the corresponding claims made by Christian Science, 
and for the same reason. 

The situation is very familiar to anyone in touch with medicine 
in our day. We have the chiropractors and the osteopaths who 
claim to make wonderful cures. The chiropractors are an offshoot 
from the osteopaths; and practise with their hands (as their title 
indicates) for the cure of various symptoms. The osteopaths were 
founded by old Dr. Still, who lived near an Indian graveyard and 
got to know bones very well. Knowing nothing else about the 
human body, he explained everything by bones; hence the term 
osteopathy, which means, in so far as it means anything, bone- 
disease. He says that ninety-five percent of all the diseases to which 
man is subject—including all the germ diseases, typhoid fever and 
dysentery as well as tuberculosis and diphtheria and rheumatism 
and pneumonia and all the rest—are due to subluxations of the 
vertebre. He implied that Pasteur was a fool or a knave, and 
that Lister who revolutionized surgery was just a quack. He used 
to tell his graduates, when handing them their diplomas, that osteo- 
pathy had been revealed to him from on High, and that they should 
not forget that there was one God, one Faith, one Baptism, and 
one mode of healing all disease—osteopathy. 

It is curious how often these methods of curing disease have 
some mystical element in them. Critics of psychoanalysis point out 
that there is something of a religion—a sort of sex religion re- 
quiring belief in all sorts of mysteries, in its symbolisms and all 
the rest—in psychoanalysis. Under these circumstances cures of 
the psychoneuroses or hysterias occur very readily, but, instead of 
these being a demonstration of the fact that more attention should 
be paid to sex and sex instruction so as to bring about the release 
of sex repression, they represent on the contrary an illustration of 
how easy it is for the psychoneuroses to be cured by anything that 
produces a reasonably deep impression on the mind of the patients. 
These patients are eminently suggestible; it is their very sugges- 
tibility—their tendency to receive suggestions easily—that has 
caused them to suffer from the psychoneuroses. The modern 


definition of hysteria in a single word is supersuggestibility. 
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From the very beginning the conservative neurologists condemned 
psychoanalysis in no uncertain terms. Concluding his address as 
the Professor of the Philadelphia Psychiatric Society, Professor 
Dercum said: “The prophecy can with safety be ventured that 
psychoanalysis will in due course pass away, will in due course be 
a matter of history, and it will then take its place side by side with 
other mystic practices, such as animal magnetism, mesmerism, 
Braidism, hypnotism, metallotherapy, Perkinism, Dowieism, Eddy- 
ism, Worcesterism, divine healing, New Thought, the Bergeon 
treatment of tuberculosis, hanging in locomotor ataxia, and other 
weird procedures that have time and again swept the earth in 
epidemic form.” 

Dr. Peterson in New York, one of our distinguished neurologists, 
did not hesitate to say: “I doubt if any persons have been benefited 
by this treatment.”” He went further, however, and said: “I have 
seen very bad results from the psychoanalysis of young women and 
young men, permanent insanity, even suicide.” He foresaw the 
end of the cult before very long, and for that reason said: “If it 
were not destined to be so short-lived, I should advocate a law to 
prevent its employment in the treatment of young folks.” Dr. 
Dercum represents Philadelphia, and Peterson New York. Dr. 
Boris Sidis of Boston was even more drastic in his condemnation: 
“Freudian psychoanalysis should openly be declared a fraud.” He 
adds: “Psychoanalysis is a sex religion, a sort of Mormonism.” 
Dr. Sidis is pushed into even stronger expressions: “The psycho- 
analyst with his analysis, symbolism, sublimation, incest fantasies, 
bisexuality, sexual repression, mother complexes, Oedipus and 
Electra phantasms, and all the other complex psychoanalytical in- 
strumentalities, is an excellent example of sex-obsessed delusional 
dementia precox.” 

The psychologists were just as emphatic in their condemnation. 
Professor Knight Dunlap of Johns Hopkins paid his tribute half 
a score years ago to the newer psychology in a volume, “‘Mysticism, 
Freudianism and Scientific Psychology” (St. Louis, 1920). Like 
Boris Sidis, he feels that there is a mystical element in it that adds 
to its attraction. It is a sort of sex religion. He says that “scientific 
psychology is the sure antidote for Freudianism.” He says further 
that “robbed of the easily shifting meanings of libido, sexual and 
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the other stock terms, and with a light turned on its @ priori basis, 
the Freudian system goes to pieces inevitably.” 

Professor Foerster, the distinguished Munich psychologist who 
has written on sex, has stressed particularly the lack of common 
sense in Freud’s sex ideas. According to Freud, practically all the 
psychoneuroses are due to sex repression. Professor Foerster 
replies very simply that there never was a time when there were 
so many psychoneurotic conditions noted as at present, though 
there also never was a time when there was so little sex repression 
as now. 

Quite contrary to Freud’s suggestion, those who exercise no 
restraint in matters of sex and are very much preoccupied with 
their sexual feelings—especially those who have very little to do 
and are without serious occupation of mind and body—are most 
inclined to the neurotic conditions. Among the Sisterhoods in the 
Catholic Church where there is complete sex repression, the psycho- 
neuroses are much rarer than they are among the generality of the 
population. Occupied as they are from early morning until late 
at night, the Sisters do not develop the hysterias, so that Freud’s 
theory in the matter falls entirely to the ground from both aspects 
of the relation of sex to the hysterias. Freud’s system of philosophy 
and therapeutics has been largely responsible for the greater atten- 
tion to sex matters in our day. However, a delusion of this kind 
must not be allowed to disturb the conclusions of generations and 
the suggestions of common sense with regard to the place of sex 
in life, nor with regard to the means that should be employed in 
order to help young folks over the thorny initial steps in sex life 
without making them overconscious of it or impairing their morals 
by oversolicitude with regard to them. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


VII. Hygiene and Definiteness 


The old pastor impressed us all with the importance of definite- 
ness in everything. His convincing and persuasive way of preaching 
it gradually improved the spiritual and also the temporal condition 
of his parish in a marked way. He preached definiteness so 
persistently and so convincingly, because he had schooled himself 
in it for many years and had the experience of its blessings. I 
knew many of his people intimately enough to convince me that 
their pastor’s propaganda for definiteness had a most salutary effect 
on them. He became known in his diocese as the apostle of definite- 
ness, and he usually succeeded in making his judgment and opinion 
prevail against all who at first disagreed with him. 

One time a young visiting priest asked him: “Father, why do 
so many students suffer from poor health in the seminary, and 


come out of it as semi-invalids? What or who is responsible for 
these serious health-failures ?” | 


P.—Do you mean to intimate that the seminary is responsible 
for them ? 

A.—A good many people seem to think so. It is perhaps ridicu- 
lous, but a good many simple-minded people believe the seminary 
to be a sort of prison where young men are condemned to hard 
mental labor with insufficient and poor food, in more or less solitary 
confinement. To be honest, I myself cannot see why the health of 
young men, after spending several years in college and developing 
their bodies intensively by means of athletic pastimes, should break 
down in the seminary or shortly afterwards. It seems to me that 
there must be something wrong and physically injurious in the 
seminary routine. 

P.—How many of your seminary companions broke down in 


health either during their seminary years or shortly afterwards? , 


A.—I know several who began to ail in the seminary and are 
now chronic invalids. Others are disabled for full-time work, and 
are spending much time and money on doctors and hospitals and 
traveling. 
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P.—Well, young men lose their health outside of seminaries, 
and nothing is said about it. At least, no seminary conditions can 
be made responsible for it. In the ordinary course of our hectic 
life there are always people who are afflicted with sundry ailments 
from youth up. We had weaklings in our time. Today conditions 
in our seminaries are commonly much better than they were in 
my seminary days. There is no lack of comfort. Every reasonable 
provision is made to safeguard the health of the students. And 
still young men continue to break down and to come out of the 
seminary with more or less impaired health. Why? 

A.—yYes, why? I should like to hear an explanation that will 
really explain and place the fault and the guilt where they belong. 

P.—If you wish to assume the role of the advocatus diaboli, 
I shall serve with pleasure as the defender of the faith, if I may 
use this canonical term in my own sense. I have no axe to grind. 
I am interested in nothing but the truth. I know enough of both 
sides to see where the truth is, and I shall not be afraid to tell it as 
I see it. I am really glad you touched this sore point. It is 
educationally important, and it has an ascetic side which is even 
more important. 

A.—You arouse my curiosity. I should never have thought 
of ascetics in connection with this matter. You seem to have an 
eye for the ascetic side in everything. 

P.—A priest should see the ascetic possiblities in everything. 
He should have a specialist’s eye for such things. Right living 
is largely a matter of ascetics. And is it not the priest’s business 
to make the will of God and right reason prevail in the lives of 
the people committed to his care? 

A.—“To make the will of God and right reason prevail in the 
lives of the people,” is a phrase that I have read somewhere. It 
expresses and defines the priest’s work briefly and pointedly. It 
is a good thing to have one’s duty defined in striking terms. 

P.—This very phrase has often helped me to be definite and 
concrete in my religious dealings with the people. Without it, I 
should probably have been superficial and general and secured no 
definite impression and result. 

A.—Who originated this phrase? Was it not Matthew Arnold? 

P.—Never mind. We were talking of the impairment of young 
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men’s health during their seminary career. Let me tell you of 
some personal experience with regard to young men’s care of their 
health whilst in the seminary. The Rector of a seminary who 
knew me to be interested in a rational kind of physical culture 
asked me to give to the seminarians under his care a few lectures on 
this subject. I was glad to do so because I believed that I had 
something of real health value to tell those young men. And I 
fondly hoped that young men studying for the priesthood would 
be interested enough in their health—a very great asset for them— 
to make them willing, for their health’s sake, to do some things 
that are considered hard and to abstain from other things that 
appeal to man’s sense and love of pleasure but are detrimental to 
his health. At least, I hoped that they would be willing to prac- 
tise temperance in these pleasurable but dangerous things. I was 
undeceived and shocked. They listened willingly enough until they 
found that my physical culture gospel and its promises were built 
up on a prescription of self-denial. Then they ceased to be greatly 
interested. 

A.—Perhaps you made the mistake of presenting your health 
gospel in an unattractive way. We had some physical culture 
enthusiasts in our seminary, and they made it quite a fad in our 
time and had a great following. Physical culture became the 
fashion of the day for us. 

P.—I presume that your physical culture was mostly or al- 
together a matter of going through certain exercises. Your faith 
in it became a superstition. You were led to believe that fidelity 
to a course of easy exercises would insure to you health and happi- 
ness and prosperity and a long life. 

A.—We may have been a little superstitious with regard to the 
value of a system of exercises, but our excessive faith harmed no- 
body and did some of us some good, though perhaps none of us 
acquired the exception-proof habit of going through a series of 
fixed exercises every day. 

P.—Such exercises are the easiest part of physical culture. The 
hardest part of that physical culture which I was preaching to 
those seminarians, and which I am still preaching to my parish, 
consists in deliberate and definite self-denial. I told those semin- 
arians, and I am still telling everybody that will listen to me, that 
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good and enduring health is largely a matter of our own making. 
How so? I am often asked this eager question by people who 
hope to be informed that there is a patented and infallible health 
formula. 

A.—There are a good many of us who are interested in physical 
culture, but always with the hope of hearing about something new 
that is easier and surer and safer than the old way. We even buy 
patent medicines! 


P.—There is only one safe and sure way of physical culture; 
and that one way is to be found in keeping the laws of nature 
concerning the human body. 

A.—What are those laws? Here is the difficulty. It seems to 
me that not even doctors agree on what one should do or avoid 
for the sake of one’s health. 


P.—There are points on which they may disagree, as theologians 
disagree on some points in their domain; but if you do and avoid 
what doctors agree on, you will be safe enough physically. They 
all agree that regularity and temperance are fundamental laws 
of health. If we break these fundamental laws either through 
self-indulgence or through ignorance, we are punished auto- 
matically. There is no escaping the justice of nature. 


A.—How does nature revenge itself automatically? 


P.—First, we are infallibly weakened by our hedonism in a moral 
way. Our power of resistance to all kinds of temptation and to 
the impulses of self-indulgences is gradually broken down. Our 


will is weakened. This is an inevitable and common consequence. 
Secondly, if we break a law of health through self-indulgence, we 
are on the way to contracting a habit of self-indulgence. Such a 
habit may develop into gross intemperance. Thirdly, we are weak- 
ened spiritually. All excesses and concessions to self-indulgence 
are spiritually disturbing and depressing. 


A.—This seems true enough. Being prone to evil from youth 
up, we become reckless and hardened in evil if we do not mortify 
our evil inclinations and tendencies. 

P.—In speaking to those seminarians I used excessive smoking 
as a means for illustrating my point. I chose this point because 
the Rector had told me that, under pressure, he had modified the 
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smoking rule so that the young men were allowed to smoke at any 
time except during class hours and in their own rooms. 

A.—Our smoking rule was not quite so liberal, yet some of the 
fellows smoked to excess. No authorities could convince them 
that the virtue of temperance required also some self-control or 
self-discipline in their smoking. 

P.—Well, I said to those seminarians: “I am not going to dis- 
cuss today any system of physical exercises for developing and 
strengthening your bodies and maintaining your health. With your 
education you ought to be able to devise such a system for your- 
selves, and then go through the exercises every day religiously with 
the intention and motive of making yourselves splendidly fit for 
doing your work as priests, without being under the necessity or 
handicap of always having to consult your health and strength. 
More important for your health than any system of physical culture 
is moderation in the epicurean satisfactions of life—in eating and 
drinking and smoking and in every form of self-indulgence or of 
pleasure. For instance, some of you smoke too much. Not all 
who smoke to excess are going to suffer the same physical con- 
sequences. Some bodies have more tolerance for nicotine than 
others. But all of you excessive smokers will automatically suffer 
certain spiritual consequences. Neither the physical nor the spiritual 
consequences can be at once recognized and definitely measured. 
Perhaps you have never considered the consequences of this form 
of self-indulgence. If there is some functional disturbance or 
permanent impairment of some organ in your body, you never see 
any connection between these things and your smoking excesses. 
No matter how much you smoke, you are not willing to admit 
that you smoke too much, or that your continued self-indulgence 
could have any ill effects on your health. Most men can stand a 
moderate amount of tobacco, but excessive use of it must be more 
or less harmful to everybody in some way.” 

A.—I am sure they would have liked to argue this point with you. 

P.—I should have refused to argue the point. I continued: 
“The cigarette is today the commonest form of tobacco indulgence. 
Some users of tobacco in this form may be temperate, but most of 
them are intemperate. Because it is a short and convenient smoke. 
boys and men are becoming helpless slaves to this form of self- 
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indulgence. They light one of these little white sticks at any time 
and in any place and for any or no reason. They smoke when they 
feel like it, and they light a cigarette when they are out of temper 
or troubled about something. Cigarette advertisements insidiously 
suggest it. So they reach for a cigarette when they have done 
some disagreeable bit of work, and even oftener when they have 
shirked some duty and do not feel just right. A cigarette is their 
comfort when they are out of sorts. For some it is the first thing 
in the morning. They can go and do go without praying, but they 
must have their cigarette. Their will has been so weakened by 
this indulgence that they do not even think of resisting the impulse. 
They come to live more and more by unreasoning and unresisting 
impulse. This is my main objection to cigarette smoking.” 

A.—Did they not interrupt your kill-joy speech with heckling? 

P.—They listened with silent attention because the Rector was 
in the rear of the hall. Nor do I believe that they had any mind 
to heckle me. They must have felt my utter sincerity. In my sub- 
sequent dealings with them I became convinced of their good will 
and good manners. I used cigarette smoking merely as an example 
and illustration of how one may become enslaved by such a habit. 
I strongly insisted on the point that a rational physical culture de- 
mands temperance in everything, and particularly in recreation and 
pleasure. Temperance is impossible without self-denial. And in 
self-denial one must follow a program. Without a definite pro- 
gram one will not get very far nor persevere. 

A.—What do you mean by a program? 

P.—I will tell you what I said to those seminarians. This, I 
trust, will make it clear to you. By a definite program I mean that 
you must never allow yourself in any pleasure an unlimited or un- 
regulated indulgence. In smoking you should have a rule, deter- 
mined by religious intentions and motives. This rule should deter- 
mine just when you will smoke and how much you will allow to 
yourself. From this amount there should be no deviation or dis- 
pensation without a definite and self-imposed penance. So you will 
get real self-discipline and wholesome self-denial even out of your 
pleasures. Excessive indulgence in such pleasures as smoking 
lessens the possible stimulation or benefit from them. The experi- 
ence and the common sense of mankind are expressed in Juvenal’s 
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dictum (Sat., 11) : Voluptates commendat rarior usus. Just as our 
appreciation of food is increased by judicious fasting, so a measured 
and sparing indulgence in pleasure insures our appreciation of it 
and our benefit from it. 

A.—This is reasonable enough, but by no means easy. 

P.—With good will and the right intention it is not as hard as 
it seems. For your greater good you must learn and cultivate the 
lesson of definiteness. If you are tempted to break your own well- 
considered rule, say to yourself: “Am I a man or a mollycoddle.” 
If in a weak moment you fall and break such a rule, expiate your 
self-indulgence by imposing on yourself the predetermined penance. 
If you do this religiously, you will increase in virtue and in grace 
before God and man, and also in physical health and strength. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE BIBLICAL FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


II. Pere de Grandmaison on Jesus Christ* 


I 


The true and full story of Jesus Christ is the Gospel and the 
history of the Catholic Church, for the latter is but the continuation 
and prolongation of Christ in space and time. Hence the second 
volume of Pére de Grandmaison’s monumental work seems to me 
even more important than the first, and as regards interest it easily 
surpasses it, for in the three “books” of this volume the author 
endeavors first of all to limn for us as perfect and vivid a picture 
as possible of a Personality that baffles the most resourceful of 
artists. 

It has been well said that his style reveals a man—le style c’est 
V’homme. However impersonal our message may be, we are bound 
to put into its delivery something of our own, unless we are con- 
tent with a parrot-like repetition of another’s words. The teaching 
of Jesus could not fail to be an initiation into a knowledge of His 
adorable personality. The pages which record—with far too many 
abridgments to satisfy fully our hunger—the teaching of the 
Master, are studded, as with so many jewels, with titles claimed 
by Him in whom it was no unbearable assumption to claim equality 
with God. Son of Man (in obvious allusion to the famous vision 
of Daniel of which none of His hearers was ignorant), Son of 
David, King, the Christ, the Life, the Way, the Truth, the only 
Intermediary between men and their heavenly Father—every one 
of these claims was made by Our Lord, and, since He could make 
no claim but such as was based on reality, we have it from Himself 
that He is what all subsequent ages have acclaimed Him to be— 
Christ the Lord, Xpuoros Kupuoc. 

In the opening chapter of the second volume, Pere de Grand- 
maison wisely contents himself with a catena of texts in which 
Christ bears witness to His Person and mission. As we re-read 
these masterful assertions, these stupendous claims so authoritative 


*See Tue Homicetic AND PastoraAL Review, March, 1930. 
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in their unaffected simplicity, we too repeat the cry wrung from 
the hearts of the servants of the Sanhedrim: “Never did man speak 
like this man” (John, vii. 46). A good enough reason, surely, for 
not attempting the arrest of one whose power, though clothed in 
apparent weakness, was yet such as to fill those rough men with 
the awe which comes over us when we are face to face with some- 
thing or someone that we cannot understand. 

In His dealings with his friends and disciples, we observe an 
admirable condescension and even familiarity on His part; but 
there always remains a gulf between Him and them, a gulf as wide 
as the distance between the Creator and His creature. “The Father 
is greater than I” (John, xiv. 28). Yes, but for all that the 
Apostles are not His equals. “If you loved Me, you would indeed 
be glad because I go to the Father.” Here Christ speaks of Him- 
self as Viator, as one who is on the way towards a glory of which 
“the Incarnation had compressed and, as it were, limited the radi- 
ance.” For all that He is not on their level. “Jesus never identifies 
His condition and theirs. He teaches His disciples to say: our 
Father, but He Himself does not speak thus, He says: your Father, 
and My Father” (cfr. p. 80, note). 

The personal religion of Christ—that is, His attitude towards 
His heavenly Father and the outward manifestations of His piety 
—is admirably described by our author: “The Master is ‘flesh’ and 
shows it! He weeps, prays, is weary and hungry, has His prefer- 
ences and His anguishes, and so forth—but that man, who is a 


stranger to nothing human, is a stranger to moral evil, to regret, 


to remorse. If there is question of interceding and of pardon, of sin 
and compunction, it is with respect to others. Jesus exhorts to pen- 
ance, but does not Himself repent. He counsels watchfulness and 
admonishes everyone to see to the salvation of his soul: His own 
is secure. He counsels others to fear, love sways Him; to seek, 
but He need not search or find. Hence He remains serene when 
He welcomes the publicans and sinners; the sting of the flesh, 
which even those of us who have been most protected and are 
purest feel or must always be prepared to feel, He is ignorant of 
it; His touch purifies, His love saves. He stands on the side of 
him who pardons, not on that of those in need of pardon. His 
intellect is closely linked to the divine; amid the lofty mysteries of 
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predestination and salvation, where Paul can only adore because 
he is overpowered, where we can only lisp and where every attempt 
at definiteness threatens to shipwreck us, to crush our free-will 
or to make of it a first cause—there Jesus is at His ease. One feels 
that He is not amazed by it, that, as Bossuet put it, He ‘is born 
amid this mystery and this glory.’ He speaks of it as the mystery 
demands. ‘An artisan who speaks of wealth,’ says Pascal in this 
connection, ‘a lawyer who speaks of war, of kingship, etc., soon 
betrays his ignorance, but a rich man speaks well of wealth, a king 
speaks calmly of some rich gift he has just bestowed, and God 
speaks well of God.’ 

“In this unique blend of assured confidence with deepest religion 
or reverence, of innate and tender familiarity which need make no 
excuse or apology, this most clear view of the heinousness of sin 
and the demands of justice, this imperturbable security united to 
our unfailing sense of what God is and what we are—we have one 
of the avenues that admit us into the mystery of Jesus” (pp. 97, 98). 

From a study of Christ’s attitude before His Father, Pére de 
Grandmaison passes in review His dealings with His disciples 
and the multitudes that thronged around Him. Here there is un- 
failing patience, kindness, forbearance, which never betray any of 
the weaknesses of the noblest and best among mortals. True, 
there are some hard sayings about the Pharisees, and Herod Anti- 
pas is styled “a fox.” Tone and language, says our author, are 
simply what had become, as it were, the proper idiom of the 
prophets. It is, perhaps, in this analysis of our Lord’s interior life 
and His relations to the Apostles and the little world of Palestine 
that our author is at his best; at any rate, here we seem to move in 
a serener atmosphere, and for a while at least the apologist ignores 
the presence of enemies and contradictors whose refutation and 
confutation is his dominant preoccupation in every page of his 
book. 


II 


In a striking chapter, packed with the most diverse information, 
which, however, he has easily assimilated, our author examines the 
“problem of Jesus”—that is, the thoughts about Christ of those 
who have examined His claims and studied His person without, 
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however, either accepting what He claimed for His person or carry- 
ing out His teaching. Here are reviewed in turn the opinions of 
Jews, pagans and Mohammedans. Not all Jewish writers have 
been lacking in appreciation of the teaching of Christ or in sym- 
pathy with His person. For Joseph Klausner He is an unequalled 
moralist, and the ethical teaching of the Gospel of Jesus, if separated 
from the rest, is “one of the most brilliant jewels of Jewish litera- 
ture of all time.” For Montefiore “the spirit of Jesus survives 
Him, and is possessed of a virtue which no one, Jews no more than 
the rest, can set aside without suffering harm” (p. 136). 

The fourth book opens with a study of miracles, and is followed 
by a picture of Christ in His office of prophet. It is impossible to 
do more than point to the chapter on Christ’s resurrection. No 
doubt, here as all through the monumental work Pere de Grand- 
maison does not pretend to tell the world anything new; but he 
sums up and synthetizes in a most admirable manner practically 
all that has been written on this all-important subject. 

Perhaps the book might have ended here. Were there question 
of a mere biography of the man Jesus, it would have been justifiable 
enough. But the author’s ambition is to give us a picture of the 
“whole Christ,” as St. Augustine would say—to wit, Christ and 
the Church. So the work ends with a glowing description of the 
establishment and consolidation of Christ’s work in the world— 
that is, of the Catholic Church which perpetuates and preserves 
for all generations of men the spirit and the religion of its Divine 
Founder. “The first thrill of awakening life within the Christian 
body was the belief in the resurrection: “Christ is truly risen and 
hath appeared to Peter.’ This capital event is a starting-point: it 
transformed into religion properly so called the religious venera- 
tion which, for a long time already, the disciples of Jesus had felt 
for the person of their Master.’’ In this connection Pére de Grand- 
maison is not afraid to penetrate into the dank and misty forest 
of pagan mystery religions and to compare their tales of dead and 
resuscitated “gods” with the story of Our Lord’s resurrection as 
related in the Gospel and by St. Paul. What a contrast! The 
Evangelists speak with that simplicity, directness, and—shall I say? 
—matter-of-factness which is only found in the mouth of those 
who are sure of their facts and who know that their hearers are 
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conscious that there is no wish on their part to impose upon human 
credulity. Here also all literature has been ransacked; nothing 
seems to have been overlooked or forgotten. Perhaps a juxta- 
position of the so-called mysteries of paganism, both Greek and 
Oriental, and the sweet mystery of Christ is one of the strongest 
arguments with which to coax minds which have not absolutely 
refused to look into the evidences of our faith. 

The final chapter takes the reader rapidly through the centuries 
that followed the Lord’s disappearance from this earth. The story 
of the Church, the story of Christian spirituality, is simply the story 
of the survival of Christ’s spirit among men. An impartial survey 
of the Christian centuries cannot fail to show a most marvellous 
unity amid a most fascinating variety. If you look at it aright, you 
will see that Thérése of Lisieux or the Curé d’Ars of our time are 
substantially paralleled by many a maid and many a priest of the 
first years of our era. The passionate love for the person of Jesus 
Christ which consumed the heart of (say) St. Ignatius of Loyola 
or St. Bernard, burned in just the same way within the soul of an 
Augustine or an Ignatius of Antioch. The expression of religious 
sentiment may vary with the diversity of race, climate or time, but 
the followers of Christ of every age and condition have ever seen 
the highest expression of their religious emotion and the fullest 
realization of moral perfection in that which a Saint of the fifth 
century has singled out as the ideal for man to strive after: Nihil 
amori Christi preponere (St. Benedict, Regula, 1V). Our author 
opens the list of the witnesses to Christ with the venerable name 
of Ignatius of Antioch. “He represents so well the Catholic Church 
at her beginning,” says Harnack, “that for this very reason many 
Protestant scholars, for more than two centuries, have refused to 
accept his epistles as authentic documents of the period of Trajan.” 
But, says the same scholar, “the voices that attacked their authen- 
ticity have become almost wholly silent,” and Edward Norden, the 
philologist, declares that “the letters of Ignatius are the most mag- 
nificent relic of that period; they fascinate us by the fire and glory 
of a soul which longs to be torn away from the earth by a death 
both frightful and heavenly” (p. 631, footnote). 

To sum up—for I must stop in this survey of a work that should 
find its way into the hands of every priest or layman who wishes 
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to be really well informed on the literature that has grown round 
the Person of Our Lord—we have here a book that supplies a two- 
fold need. We have here a masterly portrait of the central Figure 
of all history, with all the details clearly filled in, so that the printed 
page gives us a speaking likeness. Secondly, such a mass of in- 
formation is concentrated in notes and appendices as to satisfy the 
most exacting reader who is not content with an ipse dizit, be it 
never so authoritative, but wishes to see for himself at least some 
of the evidence on which a writer’s verdict is based. 

It cannot be denied that Pére de Grandmaison quotes many 
names and many books of men who are already being forgotten, 


and he treats certain theories with perhaps greater respect than they 


deserve. But his crowning merit is that he has helped us to behold 
in an even more resplendent light Him who is “the Light of the 
world.” There are many “lives” of Our Lord. Pére de Grand- 
maison would not claim for his work the merit of complete or 
singular originality, but his book will long be read and must be 
studied by whosoever wishes to be really informed about the litera- 
ture that has grown up about Our Lord’s person. Best of all, a 
study of this book will not fail to send the reader to the purest of 
all sources—the Gospel of the Son of God—and it will enable him 
to read it with better understanding and enhanced profit. Ours are 
the days foretold by Amos (viii. 11-13): 


“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, and I will send forth a famine 
into the land; 

“Not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing the word 
of the Lord. 

“And they shall move from sea to sea and from the north to the east: 

“They shall go about seeking the word of the Lord and shall not find it. 

“In that day the fair virgins and the young men shall faint for thirst.” 


If the famished multitude will but turn to Christ, He shall surely 
bestow upon them “the bread of life’ for their hunger, and “the 
living water” for their thirst. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS 


In the consecutive commentary of the Code of Canon Law which 
we have conducted in the pages of THE HomILetic AND PASTORAL 
Review for a number of years, we are coming to the Fourth Book 
of the Code which lays down the rules for ecclesiastical trials. That 
book is divided into three parts: Part I deals with ecclesiastical 
courts and procedure (Canons 1552-1998), Part II with the cases 
of beatification and canonization (Canons: 1999-2141), Part III 
with the procedure in the removal and transfer of pastors, procedure 
against clerics violating the law of residence, against clerics guilty 
of concubinage, against pastors neglectful in the fulfillment of pas- 
toral duties, and against clerics in suspension ex informata 
conscientia. 


RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO PROSECUTE AND PUNISH MEMBERS OF 

THE CHURCH FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE LAws OF Gop AND REGU- 

LATIONS OF THE CHURCH.—RIGHT OF THE CHURCH IN CERTAIN 
Civi MATTERS 


When there is question of the rights or powers of the Catholic 
Church, one discovers immediately who is friend or foe to the 
Church. Materialism is so rampant in these days that to the vast 
majority of people, even Christian people, there is no other power 
than that of this world—power of human making, of influence and 
predominance over others obtained by human means, money and 
other possessions of this world’s goods. But, one will object, do 
we not recognize the authority of a government of the State? Yes, 
but that government is nothing else to the materialist than the 
sum total of the powers that by the consent of the people have 
been conferred on the persons elected by them, and often money 
power forces the consent of the people in favor of the candidates 
proposed by that power. God does not enter into the government 
of nations according to the principles of materialists. They do not 
need God, and believe themselves fully able to take care of them- 
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selves as individuals and as a nation without God. It would be 
useless to speak to men of a materialistic persuasion about the 
principle that all power and authority of government, whether of 
the State or the Church, comes from God; that the people have 
only the right to determine the form of government and by their 
consent point out the persons who are to exercise the functions of 
government, but that their authority to govern must necessarily 
come from God, the Supreme Ruler of mankind. As the material- 
ist does not believe in a God, he cannot agree with the believers 
in God and His supreme authority over the affairs of mankind. 
Nobody can tell exactly how many people of the population of the 
United States are materialists in the sense that they do not believe 
in God and do not care to give Him a serious thought. The pro- 
portion must be tremendous when one considers that in the religious 
census of the United States Census Bureau for 1926 only a 
little over 56 million people are given as belonging to any organized 
form of religion among a population at that time of approximately 
116 million people. The majority of the members of the various 
non-Catholic denominations seem to be indifferent about their relig- 
ion, for it is a well-known fact that very few attend services at 
their churches. Certainly some of those people who do not pro- 
fess any kind of religious belief or, while professing it, do not join 
in public worship, may pray at home and may be respectful towards 
God and His will, as far as they know and understand it. The 
general rule, however, seems to be that people who care nothing 
for the public worship of God also ignore Him privately. 

When we speak of the authority of the Church to people who 
do not believe in God and His Son Jesus Christ, they wonder what 
it is all about. They are not interested because it is something 
to which they do not care to give any thought; it is something 
which they cannot understand because those ideas are completely 
foreign to them, and if they are not interested in giving the rela- 
tion between the human soul and God any serious thought, it is 
to no purpose to speak to them of the authority of the Church 
that the Saviour established on earth for the spiritual govern- 
ment and guidance of the souls of men. The members of non- 
Catholic denominations who are interested in their religion and 
try their best to interest others, are usually so prejudiced against 
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the Catholic Church that any claim of authority or rights on the 
part of the Church provokes them to bitter antagonism. Never- 
theless, in all nations and all countries there are every year quite 
a few men and women who led by the grace of God seriously enter 
into the study of religion and calmly examine into the conflicting 
religious teachings of the various Christian Churches; these come 
to the conclusion that the breaking of the unity of Christianity is 
man’s, not God’s work, and they return to that Church from which 
the other Christian Churches broke away. Attempts made at 
corporate reunion with the Catholic Church have not been success- 
ful and will never be, for the Catholic Church cannot receive any- 
one into her union unless each individual person freely and of his 
own conscientious choice embraces the faith as taught by the 
Catholic Church and requests to become a member of it. 

From the words of Christ as recorded in the Holy Gospel it 
is certain that He established an organized Church; that He 
appointed Peter as the Head of the Apostles and of the Church, 
that He endowed Peter and the other Apostles with the same 
authority that He had (“As the Father hath sent Me, I also send 
you,” John, xx. 21); that this same organization established by 
Christ was to last to the end of time (“I am with you all the 
days to the consummation of the world,” Matt., xxviii. 20) ; that 
Christ made His Church independent of the secular power, for 
He Himself predicts that His disciples will be dragged before kings 
and princes because of preaching Christ’s doctrine, but He tells 
them not to have any fear because He is with them. The history 
of the Church shows very plainly that the Apostles—as seen in 
several instances in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles— 
believed that they had received these powers from Christ to organ- 
ize and govern the Christian communities that they established. 
History shows that the successors of the Apostles acted on the 
same principle. These things are so well known that it is not 
necessary to recount the facts here; but if anyone desires to have 
them in detail, he may easily get them from any of the Catholic 
books on apologetics or from the treatises on what is called the 
Public Law of the Church (cfr. Cardinal Cavagnis, “Jus Publicum 
Ecclesiasticum”’ ). 

It has been often objected to the Catholic Church that her mem- 
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bers cannot be true and faithful citizens of the country to which 
they belong because of their obligation to obey the authority of 
the Church, and in the recent presidential campaign of ex-Governor 
Smith in the United States the same objection was raised every- 
where by his political opponents so as to prejudice the non-Catholic 
citizens against him. Nothing was said about the materialist, 
nothing about the millions of nominal Christians who recognize 
no authority from God either in the civil or the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment. Yet, how can they be law-abiding citizens? If God does 
not enter into the obligation we have to respect and obey the laws 
of the country, what else will make the citizen have obedience 
and respect? Will the silent agreement to accept the government 
do? Unfortunately history—very recent history, too—has shown 
that the most solemn human agreements become as nothing when 
God and conscience does not enter into them. There can be no 
other conclusion than that a true and faithful citizen must admit 
God’s authority in the civil government, and if he does admit that 
authority in those who govern our worldly affairs, he cannot logi- 
cally deny God’s authority in those who govern the affairs of the 
souls of men. It is inevitable that between the two authorities 
conflicts will arise, just as they arise not only between different 
States but between departments of the same State; but with good 
will and patience on both sides those difficulties could be settled 
by common agreement. 

If the Church has authority to make laws for the members of 
her communion in the affairs that were committed to her by Christ’s 
commission, she undoubtedly has as a necessary complement of 
that authority the right to enforce her laws by penalties and to 
resort to the necessary procedure to apply the penalties to the 
violators of her laws and regulations. The exercise of the judicial 
authority may be seen in I Tim., v. 19, I Cor., v..12, vi. 2, I Tim., 
i. 20, I Cor., v, 1-6. St. Clement calls disobedience to the authority 
of the Church a vana seditio; St. Cyprian speaks of Privatus, a 
heretic, who was condemned for many and grave crimes by the 
sentence of ninety bishops, of Jovinus and Maximus tried and 
condemned by the sentence of nine bishops; and throughout the 
early ages of the Church history is replete with cases in which 
the authorities of the Church conducted trials and gave sentence 
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against offenders. Besides the regulations of the Church concern- 
ing principles of faith and morals and the corresponding duty to 
live and act according to them, the Church has other regulations 
that have reference to the various departments of her work and 
activities, bishoprics and parishes and other churches, schools, hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions, and other temporal affairs 
connected with her work. Part of the work of the Church must 
necessarily turn about temporal affairs, for the persons for whose 
spiritual welfare she is by God’s ordinance to care have both body 
and soul, and hence material things are necessary in the exercise 
of that charge. 
NoTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL TRIAL.—CIVIL AND CRIMINAL TRIALS 
By the term “ecclesiastical trial” is meant the legal discussion 
and settlement before an ecclesiastical tribunal of a controversy in 
an affair over which the Church has the right to judge. The 


subject matter of canonical trials are: 

(1) the prosecution or vindication of the rights of physical or 
moral persons, or the declaration of juridical facts concerning such 
persons. These are called civil trials; 


(2) offenses, for the purpose of inflicting or declaring a penalty. 
These are called criminal trials (Canon 1552). 

The canonical trial is quite a formal affair in which the formali- 
ties—at least some of them—are essential to the validity of the 
whole procedure. In general, the notion of a trial supposes: (1) a 
competent judge or court; (2) some right, claim etc. disputed, or 
offense to be punished; (3) the parties to the case, plaintiff and 
defendant, accuser and accused; (4) discussion according to the 
forms of law—allegation, denial, proof or accusation, proof, 
defense; (5) sentence by the court. 

The distinction in Canon Law between civil and criminal trials 
is the same as in the secular law. Civil trials deal with disputed 
rights and claims, also with damages caused through negligence, 
the so-called torts. Criminal trials have offenses as their proper 
subject. In civil trials private citizens, individuals or corporations, 
implore the authority of the courts for the protection of their 
rights and claims against other citizens; in criminal trials the State 
(the Church) through its appointed officer accuses the offender in 
court and tries to prove the commission of an offense for the pur- 
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pose of obtaining a sentence of penalty against him. The penalty 
serves both for an atonement of the violation of law and order 
and for a deterrent to the offender and to other citizens. A civil 
action may be and is often actually connected with criminal trials, 
inasmuch as the private individuals who have suffered directly by 
the commission of the offense have a right to sue for damages. 
The trial by jury adopted by the United States and other coun- 
tries has not been introduced into ecclesiastical trials either in civil 
or in criminal trials. Opinions on the respective merits of the 
two systems differ. The citizens of most modern States prefer 
the jury system for it gives additional protection to the common 
man when his cause is tried, not exclusively by men in authority 
and high rank, but by his equals. The jurymen do not pronounce 
sentence, but the law gives them authority to judge whether 
according to the evidence presented the plaintiff in civil cases is 
entitled to his claim, and in criminal trials whether the accused is 
guilty or not. The sentence of the court must be according to the 
verdict of the jury. The court is, of course, responsible for the 
proper conduct of the jurors in their deliberations and reaching 


of the verdict ; the law determines the rights and duties of the judge 


and the jury. 


Cases SUBJECT TO ECCLESIASTICAL TRIAL 


The Church has the inherent and exclusive right to judge: 

(1) cases which concern spiritual matters, or temporal matters 
annexed to spiritual; 

(2) violations of ecclesiastical laws, and all other actions in 
which sin is implicated, in so far as the decision on the sinfulness 
and the infliction of ecclesiastical penalties are concerned; 

(3) all civil and criminal cases of persons who enjoy the 
privilege of the ecclesiastical forum, as defined by Canons 120, 614, 
and 680. 

In those cases in which the civil courts have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the ecclesiastical courts, which are called cases of mixed 
forum, prevention holds good (Canon 1553). The plaintiff who 
takes a case of the mixed forum to the secular court after it had 
been brought before an ecclesiastical court, may be punished in the 
manner prescribed in Canon 2222, and he forfeits the right to 
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bring action in the ecclesiastical forum against the same person 
in the same case or in another matter connected with that case 
(Canon 1554). 

The Catholic Church has been and is to this day severely criti- 
cised for her claim of jurisdiction in the cases set forth in Canon 
1553. Her claims are not new, and her reason for it is at least 
as good as that by which the State claims authority and jurisdiction, 
as we explained above. In the Concordats between the Church and 
the civil Government the Church stipulates that she is permitted to 
manage her own affairs according to Canon Law, but in a number 
of points, also concerning her procedural law, special agreements 
are made with the nations. Variations in the disciplinary matters 
can and will be made by the Supreme Head of the Church whenever 
he deems it necessary. 


Wuat Courts ARE TO FOLLOW THE PROCEDURE OF THE CODE 


The tribunal of the Congregation of the Holy Office proceeds 
according to its own laws and customs, and also the inferior tri- 
bunals must follow the norms given by the Holy Office in matters 
pertaining to the tribunal of that Sacred Congregation. Other 
tribunals must observe the laws prescribed in the succeeding Canons. 
In the trial for the dismissal of religious the precepts of Canons 
654-668 are to be observed (Canon 1555). 

The matters reserved to the Holy Office deal with heresy, sus- 
picion of heresy, communication with non-Catholics in their relig- 
ious worship, sacrilegious abuse of the Sacred Species of the 
Holy Eucharist, superstitions and sacrileges, joining the Masonic 
sect, solicitation of the penitent by the priest in connexion with 
confession, absolution of the absolving priest’s accomplice in sins 
of impurity, direct violation of the seal of confession, Pauline 
Privilege, impediments of marriage of disparity of cult and of 
mixed religion, and simony in the administration of the Sacraments. 
If the Holy Office commits to other tribunals some part of the 
procedure in matters of its exclusive jurisdiction, those tribunals 
must follow the rules given by the Holy Office, not those of the 
Code. 

All other tribunals (i.e., all with the exception of the Holy Office) 
must follow the procedural law of the Code. Wherefore, the 
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tribunals of clerical exempt religious are also obliged to conduct 
trials of their subjects according to the Code. However, the Con- 
stitutions of the various religious Orders may have special pro- 
visions, and, if these are contained in the revision of the Con- 
stitutions commanded to be made after the promulgation of the 
Code and the Constitutions are approved by the Holy See, the 
particular law takes precedence over the general law. In the Gen- 
eral Constitutions of the Order of Friars Minor we actually find 
a special procedure outlined for the infliction of certain specified 
penalties, a procedure which is reduced to almost the bare essen- 
tials of criminal procedure. But when the same Constitutions 
speak of inflicting the censures of excommunication, interdict and 
suspension, the major superiors are forbidden to make use of that 
authority “nisi ad normam iuris” (cfr. “Constitutiones Generales 
Fratrum Minorum,” Quaracchi, 1922, nn. 385-390). 





BUILDING THE SCHOOL (Continued) 
By Pau E. Campseti, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A pastor of our acquaintance read the first installment of “Build- 
ing the School.” “It is well to know how to build a school,” said he, 
“but the real builder of the school in the Catholic scheme of things 
is the man who collects the money. An architect can make the 
building fireproof, but a good money-grubber can make it mortgage- 
proof. Why not tell us how to collect the money before we start 
the school ?” 


We must confess that this was not our purpose. But since the 
subject is proposed, may we offer that it is a mistake to defer build- 
ing until the money is collected? The greatest unifying agent so 
far devised in the Catholic parish is the parish school. The strug- 
gling parish needs that unifying influence in its youthful formative 
period. It is also true that any group contributes better to defray 
a debt than to create a fund. Some athletes work best with a handi- 
cap against them. The average American parish works best uphill. 
Given reasonable financial power in a parish, the pastor need not 
fear to undertake within prudent limits the building of a school. 
There are no dioceses and comparatively few parishes in America 
where the laity are not Catholic-school-minded. The voice of eccle- 
siastical authority carries weight, but the evidence of results achieved 
in Catholic education carries conviction. The Catholic layman con- 
tributes to a school fund today, not in obedience to a church law, 
but out of a conviction that the school is a demand of our times, a 
sine qua non in the education of Catholic youth exposed to the rising 
tide of infidelity that threatens to engulf our land. We do not assert, 
as an Anglican Dean’ recently declared, that America will become 
Catholic within a hundred years. But religion, true religion, is the 
saving leaven of civilization. In no way can the true spirit of re- 
ligion be better preserved and propagated than through the Catholic 
school. The practical point for our purpose is that the Catholic 
laity will support the endeavor of the Catholic pastor to establish a 
parish school. We need not look about us for the proof of experi- 


1Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of King’s College, London, February 19, 1930. 
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ence. The attitude of modern bankers, ready to lend money for such 
building projects, gives us a comfortable confidence. 

We had almost allowed ourselves to be carried away from the 
matter in hand—the building of the school, physically speaking. In 
a previous article many physical features were considered. After 
properly locating the school with respect to light and ventilation, 
soil and drainage and insulation against dampness, the erection was 
carried from the basement to the classrooms and main halls. Next 
in order is the question of stairways. We cannot limit the stairways 
to the demands of convenience alone. In every building over one 
story in height the stairway often becomes the only means of ingress 
into and egress from the building. The danger to human life in 
case of fire is minimized or neutralized chiefly by the careful con- 
struction of stairways. No building, of two or more stories, is well 
equipped without at least two stairways. These should be placed 
as near the ends or outer walls of the building as possible. This 
location will divide the students into groups and minimize the men- 
ace of panic in case of fire. The end position is usually furthest 
removed from the scene of fires, and makes naturally for a fire-safe 
condition because of the better construction of the outer walls 


against which the stairways are placed. Abstracting for the moment 
from the more facile movement of pupils between recitations, the 
end stairways, if of proper width and well lighted, will permit 1,000 


children in a two-story building to get out safely within a minute. 

The requirements of building codes often demand the construc- 
tion of fireproof stairways even in buildings which are not them- 
selves fireproof, and insist that these stairways be separated from 
the inflammable portion of the building by fireproof doors. In 
buildings of frame construction it is common to have stairs of the 
same construction. But only a moment’s thought is necessary to 
convince one that the stairways in wooden buildings should be of 
more resistant material. Perhaps the day may come when all school 
buildings in suburban and rural districts will be of the ideal one- 
story construction. Traveling through the State of New Jersey the 
writer noticed many one-story structures in fairly well congested 
districts. But in our large cities one cannot foresee that this ideal 
will ever be realized. 

Steel frames encased in cement, and with treads made of the 
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same material, render stairways reasonably safe against fires, and 
also insure much greater permanency. No hard and fast rule can 
be set for the width of a school stairway, but it should in all cases 
be wide enough for two or three adults to ascend or descend abreast 
without crowding. A width of 5% to 6 feet will be ample. The 
menace of high risers is not so serious to active children as to adults. 
But in the well-constructed school the riser will not exceed 6% 
inches, and the width of the tread will never be less than 10. The 
well-constructed stairway will have about half way up a rectangular 
landing of a width nearly double the length of the tread. This will 
prevent blockades in case of fire, and will make effective lighting 
of the stairway easy of accomplishment. The purpose of this land- 
ing is destroyed if it be cluttered up with obstructions and decora- 
tions of various kinds. Only when it provides more space than the 
maximum required, can it safely be made a conservatory for potted 
plants. It may be well to offer here the same suggestion that was 
given in the case of the main halls, namely, that the decoration be 
limited to mural paintings or a few well-chosen pictures. 

There is a wide variety of balustrades. Some are opposed to the 
open-work balustrade for obvious moral considerations in the co- 
educational school. But the boxed-in balustrade sometimes defeats 
effective lighting of stairways. Perhaps a compromise is best, the 
lower part solid and the upper part of open work. The hand rail 
surmounting the balustrade is also of importance. The smooth 
hand rail becomes a menace when the pupils make a sliding board 
of it. Some modern architects are so inconsiderate of the instincts 
of the small boy as to specify two or three metal ornaments on every 
stretch of hand rail which effectively obstruct the favorite indoor 
sport of “sliding down the banister.” 

For sanitary reasons the corners of stairs next the risers ought 
to be left rounded instead of square. Rectangular corners are recep- 
tacles for dirt that is removed only by heroic action on the part of 
the janitor. If the stairs are of wood, triangular pieces of tin fitted 
closely into the corners will save much work and promote cleanli- 
ness. The treads of fireproof stairways should be constructed of 
the very best material obtainable. They must resist wear and 
remain level or nearly so, with strong edges and a non-slippery sur- 
face. Roughened metal treads are difficult to clean and quickly be- 
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come smooth when submitted to wear. It is good practice to provide 
a hand rail on the wall side. This hand rail should not extend more 
than three or four inches from the wall, and should be placed suffi- 
ciently high to accommodate the convenience rather of those de- 
scending than of those ascending the stairs. If it is placed three 
feet above the treads it will be high enough for those descending 
and not too high for those ascending the stairway. Usually the 
first floor is reached by a short stairway from the main entrance, 
This stairway should be wider than the main stairways of the build- 
ing and made of extremely durable material. The back stairways 
leading from the first floor to the basement can well be placed oppo- 
site the main entrance stairway. 

When we come to speak of cloakrooms and lockers, we must care- 
fully distinguish between the high school and the grade school. In 
the high school, where the departmental system commonly obtains, 
the students must have lockers, conveniently placed, where books 
and material can be kept when not in use. In the case of the co- 
educational high school there ought to be separate cloakrooms for 
the boys and the girls, well separated from each other. This will 
prevent crowding in the halls outside the cloakrooms, and also 
insure greater privacy. In the large school it becomes necessary to 
have at least four cloakrooms, two on each floor and two for the 
students of each sex. They should be apportioned in such a way as 
effectively to minimize congestion. But we are chiefly concerned 
with the physical features of the room itself. It should have abun- 
dance of light, good ventilation and sufficient heat. Some member 
of the teaching faculty must be made in a measure responsible for 
supervision and inspection of the cloakrooms and lockers. The 
rooms themselves should be neat and attractive. The student body 
must be trained to keep them in good condition. It is part of their 
education to learn to respect property that does not belong to them. 
Property of the school and property of another student alike merit 
this respect. 

Those in charge of construction sometimes yield to the temptation 
to relegate cloakrooms to the basement. This is often inadvisable. 
Ventilation and lighting are rendered difficult, inspection is neglect- 
ed, supervision is almost impossible, and consequently the suggestion 
of petty pilfering is always present. But it must be admitted that 
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the use of the basement for this purpose is sometimes economical 
and does not suffer from the difficulties of lighting and ventilation 
when not more than two or three feet of the wall is below the 
surface of the ground. Careful supervision will prevent loitering, 
lax discipline and the defacing of the lockers or the cloakroom. 
Youth will anticipate, lavish and dissipate, if the goad of a salutary 
discipline is removed. 

The cloakroom is a requisite of the individual classroom in the 
standard grade school where each group is under a class teacher. 
If the platoon system or the departmental system is introduced, 
each group of pupils is commonly required to return to its “home 
room” at the end of each session. Obviously the individual cloak- 
room gives better service than the common cloakroom or locker- 
room. Unless the exigencies of construction demand otherwise, 
the class cloakroom is placed at the end of the room opposite the 
teacher. This promotes easy supervision and control. The entrance 
to and exit from the cloakroom, two doors at opposite ends of it, 
are both within the classroom. A cloakroom parallel to the inner 
wall with entrance and exit within the classroom has some advan- 
tages. It lends itself to easy supervision, but increases the floor 
space required and sometimes widens the span of steel beams beyond 
the economical maximum. But the classroom is not disturbed by 
hall noises, and the opening and closing of the classroom door does 
not distract the pupils who are ordinarily not aware of a visitor 
until he passes the opening into the cloakroom. Desire to economize 
space leads to the adoption of a new type of cloakroom which 
consists of a series of clothes closets, placed usually at the end of 
the room opposite the teacher. The outer surface of the vanishing 
doors can be equipped with blackboards if necessary. Succeeding 
rows of hooks at various heights and indentations afford sufficient 
hangers. But in cold weather the outer clothing of the pupils 
exceeds the capacity of the closets, and in damp weather there is an 
ill-placed reliance on a ventilation system that does not always 
operate effectively enough to dry the wet garments. 

We have already spoken of the feasibility of the basement as a 
location for the toilets. Toilet facilities, properly separated in the 


basement, may serve satisfactorily in smaller schools. In the large 
school there should be toilet facilities on each floor for each sex. 
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The entrance, where possible, should be through a locker room or 
rest room and not directly off a common hall. If located in the 
rear of opposite wings of the building, in the basement and on suc- 
cessive floors, we have the ideal condition. This plan allows group- 
ing, prevents congestion, secures privacy, promotes easy, natural 
ventilation and perfect, natural light, and simplifies the plumbing 
problem. The walls of toilet rooms should be made of white tile, 
glazed brick, or hard cement finished with a hard waterproof white 
paint. Where glazed tiles or bricks cannot be used because of the 
expense, specially prepared hard cement plaster and hard water- 
proof paint may be used with a fair degree of satisfaction (Dress- 
lar). A good durable wall and an abundance of light discourages 
defacement so common in dark and dingy toilet rooms. These 
rooms should not be larger than legitimate demands dictate. The 
authorities of the school must discourage congregating and loitering. 
If the rooms are prepared with due consideration for sanitation 
and convenience, the students will respect and care for them. Details 
regarding the number of stalls and the materials to be used in their 
construction may be left to the architect. Roughly, a ratio of one 
to twenty-five of accommodations to pupils will be sufficient in all 
types of schools. The pastor, in his capacity of supervisor of con- 
struction, may here prevent much unnecessary expenditure. Cases 
are on record where architects have run riot in the equipment of 
toilet rooms. Partitions between stalls need not be over four feet 
high if properly placed, about twelve inches above the floor; the 
door, if hung fourteen inches above the floor, need be only three 
feet in height. The width of the stalls should not be over 32 inches. 
Four feet is a sufficient depth. Half-doors, opening inward, may be 
used; if held open by spring hinges, they facilitate ventilation and 
sanitation. 

There are a number of special rooms required or advisable for 
common use in the modern high or grade school. We can speak 
of but one of these within the compass of the present article. Pro- 
vision is usually made to include an assembly room, aula, or audi- 
torium in the plan of the modern parish school. The auditorium 


of the school can be made to serve as a rallying point for a variety 
of parish activities, educational, social and fraternal. The various 
extra-school functions to which it is assigned outside of school 
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hours enhance the general value of the school to the parish. It 
often provides a source of revenue to pay off the debt. There is 
a danger that the encroachment of outside activities will tend to 
destroy the educational purpose of the auditorium. Frequently 
this room is cluttered with paraphernalia for conducting money- 
raising endeavors; the frenzied financiers of the ladies’ aid society 


forget that the auditorium should serve also as an assembly room, 
lecture room, music room, and even gymnasium for the students 
of the school. Topsy-turvy tables and chairs, crushed paper napkins 
and dishes, empty (pop) bottles and torn tickets sometimes remain 
in hopeless disarray for days after a bazaar or entertainment. Per- 
haps effective janitor service is the only remedy required. 

The auditorium can be made the artistic center of the school. 
There is a definite zsthetic exhilaration in even a casual visit to 
such a room, elegant in all appointments, decorated with beautiful 
mural paintings and tasteful tapestries. Catholics need not forget 
that a semi-religious atmosphere has attached to this room tradi- 
tionally for centuries. It can serve as a center and a symbol of 
artistic refinement. It affords an avenue for many activities that 
make for that social unification and spirit of cooperation character- 
istic of a democracy. 

The auditorium should be on the first floor. In many States the 
law requires this location. It has the advantage of easy accessi- 
bility. General meetings of the student body for songs, readings 
and short addresses will be held more frequently. This location 
makes a safer and stronger building for large audiences, prevents 
wear on the building, and provides ready exits in case of fire. It 
gives a unity and dignity to the building, not possible when the 
second floor is used. The wider halls of the first floor serve the 
crowds of students and people assembled, and prevent congestion. 

Certainly a stage should be provided. Plays, choruses, recitals, 
lectures, concerts and graduation exercises demand a stage of ample 
proportions. Dressing or retiring rooms on each side on the same 
level are desirable. The modern plan makes the gymnasium 
merely an extension of the stage. Heavy, vanishing doors separate 
the gymnasium when desired. In this connection it may be well 
to quote Bulletin (1922) No. 23 of the United States Bureau of 
Education : 
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“Experience has proved that it is altogether feasible to expand the 
stage to the size of a standard gymnasium and by this method to 
increase the seating capacity of the auditorium whenever desired. The 
combination stage-gymnasium also has other advantages. It gives 
opportunity to view physical educational exhibitions from the audi- 
torium and makes provision for large choruses, symphony concerts, 
and community activities for which an ordinary stage is always inade- 
quate.” 


A very fine example of the combination stage-gymnasium is 
embodied in the recently completed St. Michael’s school, Wheeling, 
W. Va. This new school in the Marist parish, of which Reverend 
Thomas Larkin, S.M., is pastor, was dedicated on January 19, 1930, 
by the Right Reverend John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling. 

Special attention should be given to the lighting of the stage and 
of the assembly hall. The stage windows must be placed so high 
that they cannot be seen by the audience. An assembly room is 
more easily heated and ventilated, if on the first floor, than in any 
other location. The gallery, if one is constructed, can lead off the 
second floor. Sufficient window space above the gallery will pro- 
vide good natural light. The supports, if properly placed, will 
obstruct a view of the stage from very few seats. 

Where funds are limited, a center-hall plan sometimes provides 
a wide corridor that can be used as an assembly room. A room 
with higher floor level, at the rear end of this corridor, can be 
used as a principal’s office and library, and by means of folding 
doors be converted into a stage when occasion demands. Folding 
chairs may be stored under this stage or room on trucks, constructed 
with counter-sunk casters. This corridor-assembly room can serve 
gymnasium and social purposes. In parish schools the adjoining 
classrooms are often drafted into service to afford space for a 
parish fair or bazaar. Hoc in casu caveat janitor. 
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Reverence for the bodies of the dead is the common property 
of every branch of the vast human family. Just as there are no 
convinced atheists with the exception perhaps of the after-Christians 
of modern times—for however backward some peoples may be, 
they are not without some kind of religion—so there are no nations 
who do not pay honor to the dead and surround their funeral with 
a vast amount of symbolic, if at times grotesque, ceremonial. The 
idea underlying all these outward ceremonies is the same every- 
where. In its essence it is a religious feeling, a notion, vague per- 
haps, that the dead body of man is unlike that of the beasts for 
the reason that it has housed some unseen energy which defies the 
corruption of the grave. The pagans do not possess the Christian’s 
sure and certain hope of a future resurrection; still, even so, there 
lingers in their minds at least a glimmer of light which causes them 
to be not altogether without hope of a possible reunion of soul and 
body. Human nature left to itself is indeed stronger and saner 
than our sophisticated civilization would have it. We shrink from 
the idea of utter extinction, but though philosophy can demonstrate 
the immortality of the soul, concerning the fate of the body reason 
is blind and all hope for its reconstruction is the fruit of a direct 
divine revelation. Hence, the belief in the resurrection of the body 
which obtained and still obtains among heathen nations cannot be 
anything but a survival of that revelation which was the common 
inheritance of primitive man—a priceless jewel that Adam saved 
from the general wreck of his spiritual estate and handed down 
to his posterity. 

We need not waste time in a description of ancient funerals or 


the amazing precautions taken especially by the Egyptians to pre- 


serve in so far as possible the very shape and appearance of the 

lifeless body. The Patriarchs of the Old Law attached immense 

importance to the burial of their bodies: we need only point to 
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Abraham’s transaction with Ephron, the son of Seor, when “he 
weighed out the money that Ephron had asked, four hundred sicles 
of silver of common current money” for the field containing a 
double cave, with all the trees thereof; “and the field was made 
sure to Abraham and the cave that was in it, for a possession to 
bury in” (Gen., xxiii. 17 sqq.). To bury the dead was a bodily 
work of mercy then as now. Tobias was approved of by God for his 
zeal in the discharge of this onerous and, in his time, dangerous 
duty: “When thou didst pray with tears, and didst bury the dead, 
and didst leave thy dinner, and hide the dead by day in thy house, 
and bury them by night, I offered thy prayer to the Lord” (Tob., 
xii. 12). 

The first solemn funeral in the New Law is that of Our Lord 
Himself. His Sacred Body received the reverent treatment which 
was customary at that period. Moreover, it is clear from what 
we read in connection with the burial of St. Stephen and of Ananias 
and Saphira that already there was a body of men who were 
specially set apart, or who voluntarily undertook, to carry the dead 
to their last resting place. In the case of St. Stephen they are 
called wiri timorati—devout men who arranged the details of his 
funeral and made a great mourning for Christ’s first witness unto 
blood. What form did this “great mourning” take? It could hardly 


have consisted in the loud wailings of hired mourners and the play- 


ing of flutes and other instruments of music, for surely the Apostles 
could not have forgotten how Jesus cast out of the house of Jairus 
these noisy mourners and musicians. Are we justified in seeing in 
the mourning over Stephen the first rudiments of what was to 
become the beautiful ritual with which the Catholic Church com- 
mits the bodies of her children to the repose of the grave? 

It is at any rate certain that funeral rites are as old as the Church 
herself, for it is unthinkable that men who, on the testimony of 
Tertullian, undertook no action, went nowhere, would not take a 
meal, unless they had first traced the sign of the cross over their 
persons, should not have given to the last sad duty to their fellow- 
Christians the consecration of a religious ceremonial. From the 
beginning Christians took a view of death and all that follows 
which was worlds apart from that of their contemporaries. It could 
scarcely be otherwise for men who had been given a divine assurance 
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that the power of death had been overcome by Christ: that even as 
He rose from the dead, glorious, immortal, impassible, so would 
they one day rise in their turn. As a matter of fact, because of 


our incorporation in Christ, victory over death is already won: 
St. Paul sees us already dead and risen and seated with Christ in 
glory. Hence the honor rendered to the lifeless body of a believer 
was in itself an act of faith in its immortality: exercitia sunt, non 
funera, St. Cyprian says of a Christian burial. When a pagan 
died, the ridiculous custom was observed of placing a coin called 
an obouls in his mouth so that he might have herewith to pay his 
fare when he came to be ferried across the River Styx to Hades 
by the boatman Charon. A last farewell also (novissima verba) 
was taken of one whom there was no hope of ever seeing again. 
How pitiful are the words of Tacitus as he concludes the story of 
Agricola, his father-in-law: Si quis est piorum manibus locus, 
placide quiescas! With us there is no doubt. Death is not an end 
but a beginning—the twilight, if you will, of a brief, fleeting day 
that leads to the golden dawn of a day that shall know no end. 
The body of a Christian is the temple of the Holy Ghost; it 
has been washed in the waters of Baptism and fed with Christ’s 
own Flesh and Blood. It is, therefore, holy and worthy to be 
treated with the reverence with which all things sacred must be 
handled. St. Augustine (De civ. Dei, I, 13) insists on this inherent 
sanctity of the Christian’s body, inasmuch as its members have been 
the tools of the Holy Ghost in the accomplishment of every kind of 
good work (quibus tanquam organis et vasis ad omnia bona opera 
Sanctus usus est Spiritus). The duty of burying the dead was 
looked upon as one gravely binding the clergy, and it was thought 
that those ran great risks who in any way neglected it. This 
appears from a letter of the clergy of Rome to those of Carthage 
at a time when the persecution of Decius raged its fiercest, that is, 
in the middle of the third century. Of Pope Eutychian (A.D. 275- 
283) it is related that he buried 342 martyrs with his own hands, 
thus setting an example of the meticulous observance of the burial 
laws he had himself drawn up. The very treasures of the Church 
could be used to defray the expenses of the funerals of the poor; 
in fact, Tertullian (Apol., xxxix) already declares that the common 
funds of the Church were used to feed the poor and to bury them 
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when dead (egenis alendis humandisque), and rich Christians gave 
or bought land for the laying-out of cemeteries, which during the 
era of persecution rendered possible the assemblies of the faithful, 
for a burial-place was held sacred and inalienable by the laws of the 
State. Hence the rich, by allowing their poorer brethren to be 
buried in their own grounds or estates outside the city walls, pro- 
vided a natural and unobtrusive meeting place for their religious 
services. 

The evolution of the Liturgy shows that at all times the Church 
has been conservative, ever avoiding an abrupt break with the past 
and retaining such customs as were not incompatible with the un- 
alloyed purity of the Gospel. Thus, in the first years after the 
Ascension the Apostles still continued to attend the worship of the 
Temple, and much of our ceremonial or ritual may be traced back 
both to the Old Testament and to the customs of civilized society 


during the first centuries of the Christian era. Hence, it must be 


taken for granted that in the ceremonies observed at burials the 
early Christians did not wholly break with what was established and 
had been observed by themselves before their conversion, if it could 
be at all harmonized with the new Faith. If this were not pos- 
sible, they altered rites and gave them a new interpretation, just as 
in another sphere new words, and in fact a new language, had to 
be coined or a new meaning had to be attached to existing words 
so as to make them fit vehicles for the new ideas, thoughts and prin- 
ciples that Christianity put into circulation. 

But there was one funeral custom of the pagans which the 
Christians never countenanced—viz., that of burning the bodies of 
the dead. In this, as Minucius Felix pointed out, they followed the 
older and better custom of mankind (veterem et meliorem con- 
suetudinem humandi frequentamus). They discharged the legal 
duty of informing the authorities of any death that occurred, but 
took care at an early date to form among themselves societies or 
associations similar to the pagan funeral colleges or societies (col- 
legia funeratitia). They even retained the custom, harmless in 
itself, of enclosing in the tomb objects that the dead had used or 
valued: thus, we find even in the Catacombs little bells which were 
nothing more than toys, trinkets, etc. Like the pagans, they adorned 
the sepulchres with flowers and burnt lamps and tapers over or 
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near them. But they carefully eschewed all that savored of idolatry, 
and the utmost care was taken lest a Christian should be buried 
together with a pagan. Tertullian, when pointing out the evils of 
a mixed marriage (Ad uror., III, 6), lays great stress on the risk 
run by a Christian wife of being one day buried in the same grave as 
her pagan husband, in which eventuality pagan rites would be per- 
formed when her image, together with that of her husband, would 
be placed among the Lares of the domestic hearth (moratur Dei 
ancilla cum laribus alienis). But even more interesting is an inscrip- 
tion found by Rossi in which the father of a girl states that, though 
the fact was not generally known, his daughter was a faithful 
Christian (inter fideles fidelis fecit), for which cause he forbade the 
carrying out of any heathen rites at her sepulchre. 

As soon as a Christian gave up the ghost, the relatives or the 
bystanders closed his eyes and mouth and washed and dressed the 
body. This too is a universal practice, one common to Christians 
and pagans. The practice of embalming, by reason of the expense, 
could never become universal, though it was frequently carried out 
in favor of wealthier Christians, and in most instances aromatic 
herbs and spices were enclosed in the sepulchre. In this the faith- 
ful did but follow the precedent set by those who buried Our Lord. 
Tertullian (Apol., xlii) says that the Arabs know very well that 
more incense and of better quality is used for the burial of the 
Christians than for fumigating idols (dtis fumigandis), and Dionys- 
ius (Eccl. Hierarch., vii) makes a comparison between the unctions 
of Baptism and those of which the dead are the objects. When 
washed and anointed, the body was wrapped in fine, white linen. 
This is proved by many documents, and Prudentius (Cathem., x, 
69), who wrote in the fourth century, speaks of it as a long-estab- 
lished custom: “It is customary to wrap the dead in fine linen of 
resplendent whiteness, whilst myrrh, the aromatic product of Araby, 
preserves the body from corruption.” 

Candore nitentia clara 
Pratendere lintea mos est, 


Aspersaque myrrha sabeo 
Corpus medicamine servat. 


St. Jerome indeed makes it a reproach to wealthy Christians 
that they buried their dead clothed in costly fabrics (cur et 
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mortuos vestros auratis obvolvitis vestibus). Yet, when in the 
ninth century St. Paschal I found the incorrupt body of St. 
Cecilia, the Martyr was seen dressed in the rich apparel in which 
she had died. The countless graves in the Catacombs of Rome 
and elsewhere make it quite clear that the bodies were laid to 
rest upon their back, if possible facing East and with the arms 
extended by the side of the body. Tertullian (De anima, 
xxix) tells a story which proves this and in addition gives 
precise information as to the presence of the priest by the 
grave-side and of the recitation of prayers, for, as soon as the 
priest began to pray by the side of the dead body of a certain 
woman, the latter moved her arms which lay by the side of her 
body and stretched them in supplication, after which she once more 
placed them as they had been before (manus a lateribus dimotas in 
habitum supplicum conformasse rurswmque condita pace situi suo 
reddidisse). 

At an early date—in fact, from the very beginning of the Church 
—the Christians had their own grave-diggers (fossores), for how 
could they allow the bodies that had been the temple of the Holy 
Ghost to be handled by the official pagan vespillones? The Cata- 
combs furnish us with many references to an order of Christian 
undertakers, that is, men who consecrated themselves to this holy 
work of mercy and who seem to have received some special blessing 
or ordination for the purpose, somewhat after the fashion in which 
door-keepers or other lesser clerics were set apart for their respective 
duties. 

The pagans laid out the dead body at the entrance of the house, 
and there it rested for a while. If it was that of a poor person, 
it was carried away by the official vespillones in a wooden box or 
coffin at nightfall. The Christians had every reason to act in a like 
manner (even for the rich), as it effectively prevented all heathen 
ritual. Before the body was removed from the house, prayers were 
said by the priest, as we gather from the above-mentioned story of 
Tertullian’s: “During the prayers said by the priest, whilst the 
body was awaiting burial. . - 

On the way to the grave Psalms were said or sung. The first 
Christian processions were necessarily funeral ones: they were the 
only ones that they could hold without legal interference. There 
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has come down to us a vivid description of the burial of St. Peter 
of Alexandria (A.D. 311), where there is mention of hymns, lights, 
palms, and so forth: unfortunately the Acts are not contemporary 
but belong to a latter period. But in the account of the burial of 
St. Paul at the hands of St. Anthony we are told that the Saint said 
or sang the Psalms which it is customary for Christians to sing on 
those occasions. So in the fourth century a solemn funeral service, 
with chants and prayers, was already something handed down by 
tradition. The Psalms used seem to have been Psalms cxv, cxiv, 
and cxi, in which reference is made to the hope that is laid up in the 
heart of the Christian: Jn memoria eterna erit justus, ab auditione 
mala non timebit (Ps. cxi. 7); Pretiosa in conspectu Domini mors 
Sanctorum ejus (Ps. cxv. 14); Convertere anima mea in requiem 
tuam, quia Dominus benefecit tibi (Ps. cxiv. 7). 

Above all, the Sacrifice of the Eucharist was offered for the soul 
of the departed. However, as this belongs really to the question of 
prayers for the dead, we shall enlarge on that matter in our next 
paper. We have barely touched the fringe of an immense field 
where research would be both fascinating and fruitful. What has 
been set down here is enough to show the venerable antiquity of 
the solemn and indeed awful rites with which the Church honors 
the lifeless bodies of her children. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, substantially, the Ordo Exequiarum as we have it in the Roman 
Ritual goes back to the very beginnings of the Christian era, so 
that when we escort our loved ones to their last resting place, amid 
the clouds of incense, the light of tapers and the chant of Psalms, 
we follow in the wake of those countless Christians who even thus 
wended their way down into the gloomy corridors of the Catacombs, 
carrying the blood-stained form of some confessor of the faith 
—nay, even those still earlier brethren of ours whose devotion 
prompted them to make a great mourning for Christ’s first witness, 
the deacon Stephen; or that good woman, Maximilla, dear to Christ, 
whose praise is voiced in all the churches, year by year, by reason 
that she gave honorable burial to the body of St. Andrew, the 
brother of the Prince of the Apostles: Maximilla Christo amabilis 
tulit corpus apostoli, optimo loco cum aromatibus sepelivit (Brev. 
Rom., 30 Nov.). 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Use oF TELEPHONE WITHOUT PAYMENT OF CHARGES 


Question: Through friendship of Miss A with Miss B (an employee of 
the telephone company), A is allowed to use the telephone in her home for 
the purpose of making long distance calls to points outside the State 
without being charged for the calls. This, of course, is not done with the 
consent of the company. Sometimes the telephone is used for prolonged 
conversation which, considering time and distance, would cost many dollars 
if the regular charges were made. I ask: 

(1) Is sin committed, and by whom? 

(2) Is restitution to be made and by whom? 

(3) If many take part in the conversation, are all bound to restitution, 
and to what extent? 

(4) May the confessor give licit consent to such doings? 

CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: While nobody can deny that the use of telephones, 
railroads, busses, water, electricity, gas and whatever other public 
utilities there may be, imposes on the user the obligation in justice 
to pay to the respective companies what they demand for the service 
or use of these commodities, it is unfortunately true that the con- 
science of many people in this matter is dulled. The excuse that 
is at times made saying that these companies are rich and make 
great profits, and are not much harmed by using their commodities 


without paying for the use, is no excuse, for it is wrong to defraud 
any one, whether rich or poor. God’s commandment not to steal 
or defraud protects the rights, not only of the poor and men in 
ordinary circumstances, but of all men without exception. 


(1) Sin is therefore committed, a sin of injustice; and it is com- 
mitted, not only by the one who uses the things which the com- 
pany offers and fails to pay the price for which they are offered, 
but by all who cooperate in defrauding the company of the payment 
to which it is entitled. 

(2) The fraud of which we are speaking is a violation of strict 
justice, and consequently the sin is not forgiven by God unless 
the guilty ones repair the injustice, or at least are willing to do so 
as soon as they can, if at present they are not able to make resti- 
tution. We do not think it necessary to prove that there is a 
violation of strict justice, because in all civilized countries the very 
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fact of voluntarily making use of telephone, railroad and other like 
services is considered as an implied or silent agreement to pay the 
price for which the various companies offer the service to the public. 
The persons bound to restitution are those who made use of the 
service without paying, and those who made such fraud possible 
either by positive assistance or by neglect of their duty to collect 
payment for the company. Operators in telephone exchanges, and 
perhaps the superintendent or whoever is responsible for the fraud- 
ulent operator, are codperators in the injustice. The person using 
the telephone and the operator responsible to the company for the 
call do the injustice by common consent, and both are responsible 
for the payment to the company; if one refuses to pay half of the 
money owed the company, the other is nevertheless responsible for 
the whole sum, for both were the necessary instruments in caus- 
ing the injustice. Whether the superintendent in charge of the 
operator is to blame as a negative codperator, depends on the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

(3) The correspondent inquires whether, if many take part in 
the conversation, all are bound to restitution and to what extent. 
The persons who are called up on the telephone ordinarily have 
no responsibility towards the company. They may become equally 
liable in conscience for the fraud of the one calling them, if they 
know of the injustice and practically agree with the caller to defraud 
payment for the use of the telephone. In fact, from a few cases 
that came to our knowledge we know that there was such an agree- 
ment. All equally guilty through conspiracy are equally liable for 
the injustice. 

(4) The confessor cannot give his consent to the fraud, but has 
on the contrary the obligation to instruct his penitents in their duties. 
When they ask him concerning an affair of conscience, he must 
tell them the truth, and insist that they act accordingly. The fact 
that a person inquires about or acknowledges as faulty something 
which he or she has done, is an indication that the thing seems 
either wrong or doubtfully licit to them, and correct information 
should not be withheld by the priest. We do not believe that people 
would consider the fraud spoken of by our correspondent as morally 
right, for an ordinary sense of justice would tell a person that the 
practice is wrong. There may be cases in which a person does not 
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understand the obligation of restitution, though he knows that he 
did wrong, and possibly the confessor may be silent; but there is the 
obligation for the confessor to ascertain whether the penitent has the 
proper disposition for absolution, and part of that disposition is the 
willingness to make restitution for his acts of injustice. Wherefore, 
he will, as a rule, be obliged to inquire about the willingness, because 
the admission of the wrong deed alone does not suffice for abso- 
lution. 


DoMICILE AND PLACE OF WorRK 


Question: Andrew has his residence in parish A. In parish B he owns 
property wherein he conducts a shoe store. Each morning he attends Mass 
in parish B and remains at the store throughout the day, but returns to his 
wife and family for dinner and the night. The pastor of parish B, quoting 
your answer to the case proposed in the December issue of THE HomMILetic 
AND PAsToRAL Review, holds that Andrew also has a domicile in his parish. 
Other priests contend that he is wrong, and as their authority they quote 
Vermeersch-Creusen. Who is right? SACERDOS. 


Answer: No one at all familiar with Canon Law would assert 
that the place where one works (even if the house or shop where 
the work is done belongs to the worker) constitutes a domicile or 
residence, when the worker has his home elsewhere to which he 
retires after working hours. In the case referred to by our cor- 
respondent, we did not enter into the question of the two domiciles 
of the father of the family, but said that, if the father had acquired 
two domiciles, his children share in both during minority. A man 
may have two domiciles, but there are not many families who have 
the means of keeping two homes—e.g., one in the North and one 
in the South, where they regularly divide the year’s residence 
between the two places. Wherefore, the question of two domiciles 
is of little practical importance. 


PRIESTS AND THE ROTARY CLUB 


Question: What is the recent attitude of the Holy See in regard to 
priests and laymen belonging to or becoming members of the Rotary Club? 


Answer: The Holy See was requested by a number of bishops 
whether they could allow their clergy to become members of the 
Rotary Clubs, or at least be present at their gatherings. The Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation answered: “non expedire,” which is. a 
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prohibition in a mild form (February 4, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXI, 42). The Holy See has said nothing concerning lay persons 
joining those clubs. 


DISCRETION NECESSARY IN PREACHING AGAINST IMMODEST DREsS 
oF WoMEN 


Question: In dealing with the matter of modesty in dress, is not the 
indirect method far more effective? We have heard numbers of sermons in 
which it was evident that the preacher was thoroughly enjoying his own 
talk, and the members of the congregation—especially the ones referred to 
—nearly or quite as much. For the chief reason for wearing such clothes 
was to attract attention by startlingness, and they were receiving abundant 
and vociferous assurance that the object had been attained. Furthermore, 
they knew that they would be still more closely scrutinized by the men of 
the congregation. A theatrical manager would have paid handsomely for 
such an advertisement. Would not a sermon on the Blessed Mother or 
the Little Flower delivered with equal vigor and enthusiasm have produced 
far better results in promoting modesty? Pastor. 


Answer: There is a great deal of truth in the remarks of our 
correspondent. If all preaching requires careful preparation and 
study as to what to say and how to say it in order that the dis- 


course may be worthy of the sacred place and the holy purpose, 
preaching about modesty of dress of women and denunciation of 
sins committed by immodest apparel need careful weighing of 
words and expressions lest the serious-minded Catholic people be 
scandalized and the superficial ones be amused. 

The seriousness of this particular form of immodesty is evidently 
very grave at the present time, for our Supreme Teacher of religion, 
the Vicar of Christ, remarked in his discourse to the Lenten preach- 
ers of the City of Rome (February 11, 1929) that the first thing 
he would request them to bring into their Lenten course of sermons 
is the shamelessness in the manner of dressing of so many disgrace- 
ful women and girls, who nevertheless call themselves and wish 
to be considered Christians. The preachers should endeavor with 
fatherly kindness, with patience and perseverance to convince them 
of the wrong they are doing, for many of them are slaves to this 
fashion, which is unworthy not only of Christian countries but of 
any civilized people. Very many, the Holy Father remarks, know 
that they are slaves to the fashion and are ashamed of it, but do 
not have the strength to rebel against»a tyranny that exploits their 
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modesty as the slave trader does the blood of the slaves. Against 
those who do not only not feel their disgrace but glory in it and 
boast of it, the preachers should inveigh with all the vigor of their 
apostolic zeal. 


May VIsITING Priest PREACH OuTSIDE His Own DI0cEsE? 


Question: It frequently happens when a priest is visiting outside of his 
diocese that he is requested by the pastor to say a few words at Mass on 
Sundays. If he does not possess the faculties of that diocese, or at least 
the “licentia” to preach, he is forbidden by Canon 1341 to preach, even 
though he may be approved for preaching in his own diocese. The impor- 
tance of the ruling becomes evident from the gravity of the punishments 
threatened for its violation: “Quicumque, obligatione petendi facultatem 
posthabita, sacerdotem quempiam ad concionandum invitaverit, itemque 
sacerdos quilibet qui tali modo invitatus scienter acceptaverit et concionatus 
fuerit, puniendi sunt ab Ordinario pcenis eius arbitrio statuendis, non 
exclusa suspensione a divinis.” What shall the visiting priest do, simply 
refuse to say the few words, unless permission be obtained from the bishop 
for him to preach, or look upon the few words as not constituting a sermon, 
and go ahead? The difficulty is a practical one and your view of it will be 
greatly appreciated. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The particular penalties mentioned in the Norma pro 
Sacra Predicatione published by the Sacred Consistorial Congrega- 
tion in 1917 have not been embodied in the Code, but the prohibition 
is there that the pastor must not invite a priest of another diocese 
to preach unless he first gets the permission of the local Ordinary. 
Indirectly, Canon 1341 forbids the priest who is outside his own 
diocese to preach except with permission of the Ordinary of the 
diocese where he is staying temporarily. It seems reasonable, how- 
ever, to presume permission of the bishop when the pastor is cer- 
tain that the visiting priest is in good standing in his diocese, and 
has the faculties to hear confessions and preach, and when his 
transit is accidental and of short duration. Wherefore, one may 
safely say that the priest can accommodate the pastor and preach, 
unless the diocesan regulations or special orders of the bishop forbid 
such practice. The bishop has full control over preaching in his 
diocese in all churches, secular and regular (excepting only preach- 
ing to a community of exempt religious, e.g., during their annual 
retreats), so that without his consent no practice to the contrary is 
legitimate. The point raised by our correspondent—whether per- 
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haps the “saying of a few words” in connection with Holy Mass 
does not come under the name of sermon and would therefore not 


require the formal permission demanded for delivering a sermon 


properly so called—is not very clear in law. It seems, however, that 
the chapter of the Code “De sacris concionibus” includes all preach- 
ing with the exception of catechetical instructions, and these instruc- 
tions are, according to the Code, given outside of Mass. We would 
rather call these five- and ten-minute talks given at Holy Mass a 
short sermon, and base the permission of the pastor to invite the 
visiting priest to give a short sermon on the silent consent of 
the Ordinary, which we think is reasonable to presume in the case 
of priests whom the pastor knows personally, or who have identified 
themselves as priests in good standing and with faculties to preach 
and hear confessions in their own diocese. Pruemmer is of the 
opinion that it puts too great a burden on the pastor to ask the 
bishop each time he wants to invite a priest of another diocese for 
the ordinary, every-day preaching, and that a habitual permission 
of the Ordinary would suffice. Creusen-Vermeersch also think that 
it is not against the law of the Code that the Ordinary authorize 
the pastor habitually to invite for preaching a priest of another 
diocese, whereby he would, of course, make the pastor responsible 
for getting a properly qualified priest. 





CASUS MORALIS 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Contrition and Confession 


Case.—Titia has been accustomed for years to make a daily examination 
of conscience. On Saturday evenings, after the examination, she makes 
the usual act of contrition, but without any conscious reference to any 
confession that may follow. On a certain Sunday she made a confession 
without eliciting another act of contrition, though she confessed a mortal 
sin, which she had not thought of the night before during her examination, 
Later on she unfortunately fell into a mortal sin, for which she at once 
made an act of contrition without thinking about confession. During the 
same week, on a visit to the church, she saw that the confessor was in 
attendance, and therefore at once confessed to him without making another 
act of contrition. Lastly, once after she had confessed and been absolved, 
she remembered and confessed another sin, for which she received ab- 
solution, but, though told to renew her sorrow, was too distracted to 
do so. 


Solution.—The penitent has normally to confess his sins in pres- 
ence of the confessor, to make at least an act of attrition, to have 
a firm purpose of trying to avoid sin in future with the grace of 


God, though he may feel sure from past experience that he will 


sin again; and he has to be absolved by a confessor who has juris- 
diction. For the purpose of the case, we need not consider excep- 
tional circumstances—as, for example, what may be done in cases 
of sudden emergencies, or when the confessor is called to an un- 
conscious Catholic or heretic, or when the penitent is unable to 
confess or is excused from confessing all his sins. The only point 
at issue in the case is the relation of the act of contrition to the 
actual confession made. 

Some of the older authors, referred to by St. Alphonsus (VI, 
n. 447), maintained that there should be such a moral union between 
the sorrow and the confession that the sorrow had to be elicited 
with a view to absolution. This opinion must have given rise to 
frequent doubts as to the validity of many confessions, and it has 
been given up long ago. The Council of Trent (Sess. XIV, cap. 4) 
made it quite clear that the act of sorrow need not be elicited with 
the intention of confessing afterwards: “Although, without the 
Sacrament of Penance, it (attrition) cannot of itself justify the 
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sinner, nevertheless it disposes the sinner to receive the grace of 
God in the Sacrament of Penance.” Consequently, provided the 
sorrow once elicited has not been withdrawn by mortal sin, it can 
persevere in the soul up to and including confession. Therefore, 
one who has made an act of sorrow without thinking of confession, 
may validly and licitly receive the Sacrament without renewing the 
sorrow, provided the sorrow remains. One who makes a daily 
examination of conscience and who daily elicits an act of sorrow, 
is always disposed to receive sacramental absolution, if he has not 
withdrawn the sorrow by mortal sin. It is impossible to say how 
long the interval may come between the sorrow and the absolution, 
but it is safe to say that a whole day is not too long, and post 
factum no confessor should say that a given confession is invalid, 
merely because the necessary sorrow was elicited some days pre- 
viously. Nevertheless, it is the practice of penitents—and confessors 
should see that the practice is adhered to—to make an act of sorrow 
during absolution. It is also undeniable that, when a penitent has 
been absolved and after absolution confesses a mortal sin previously 
forgotten, no new act of sorrow is strictly necessary, for there can 
be no doubt but that the disposition of sorrow remains in the soul 
after so short an interval. Such previous sorrow will certainly be 
sufficient in reference to the second absolution, provided always that 
the sorrow was a universal one, extending to all—even forgotten— 


mortal sins. Authors explain the common teaching by saying that 


a sincere accusation of sin virtually includes and expresses the neces- 
sary sorrow, which, we suppose, has persevered habitually meantime. 

(1) In the first part of the case, Titia’s sorrow elicited during 
the daily examination of conscience is sufficient for the confession 
of Sunday morning without any further renewal. If the forgotten 
mortal sin was included in all the sins for which she was sorry 
(which is the only reasonable supposition), there was no strict need 
to renew her sorrow, though she should be advised to do so. 

(2) On approaching confession some days after she had made 
an act of sorrow for a mortal sin, she virtually renewed her sorrow, 
and was therefore not obliged to renew it formally. 

(3) Lastly, assuming her sorrow for sin was universal in the 
previous act, there was no obligation for Titia to make another act 
of sorrow, though the confessor wisely told her to do so. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ENCYCLICAL OF THE HoLy FATHER ON SPECIAL BLESSINGS oF 
Gop DuRING THE JUBILEE YEAR. PROLONGATION OF THE JUBILEE 


The Holy Father wishes to make public acknowledgment of the 
many extraordinary favors that God has bestowed on him and the 
Church during the past year in which he celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood. The special graces enumerated 
are as follows: the settlement between the Holy See and Italy of 
the “Roman Question”; agreements of the Holy See with various 
other nations by which the Church in those countries is protected 
in the exercise of religion; meetings of the Armenian and of the 
Ruthenian Hierarchy at Rome, by which a more intimate union has 
come about between the Church of the Latin and of the Oriental 
Rite; establishment of several new Colleges and missionary schools 
in the City of Rome; the celebration of the fourteen-hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Benedictine Archabbey of 
Monte Cassino; the eleven-hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
St. Ansgar in Sweden; the fifth centenary of the triumphal entry 
of Blessed Joan of Arc into Orleans; the second centenary of the 
death of St. John Nepomucene and the tenth centenary of the 
martyrdom of Duke Wenceslaus celebrated in Czechoslovakia; the 
beatification of the English Martyrs; the beatification of Claude 
de la Colombiére, Teresa Margaret Redi, Francis Maria a Cam- 
porubeo and John Bosco; the many pilgrimages to the Holy See 
from all parts of the world. 

Finally, the Holy Father states that he has been requested to 
extend the Jubilee which he had proclaimed for the entire year of 
1929, and, though it is unusual to do this, he extends the Jubilee 
for six more months, namely to the end of June, 1930. The notice 
of this extension had been published by the papers soon after the 
present Encyclical was made public at Rome, but the official text 
of the Acta Apostolice Sedis did not reach the United States until 
after the March issue of this Review had gone to press (Encyclical, 
December 23, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 707-722). 


CREATION OF Six CARDINALS 


In the Consistory held at the Vatican Palace on December 16, 
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1929, six Cardinals of the order of Cardinal Priests were created 
by the Holy Father: Emmanuel Goncalves Cerejeira, Patriarch 
of Lisbon, Eugene Pacelli, Apostolic Nuntio to Germany, Aloysius 
Lavitrano, Archbiship of Palermo, Charles Dalmatius Minoretti, 
Archbishop of Genoa, Joseph McRory, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
John Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. Cardinal Cerejeira has been 
assigned to the Sacred Congregations of the Religious, of the Prop- 
aganda and of University and Seminary Studies; Cardinal Pacelli 
to the Holy Office, the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and to that of University and Seminary Studies; Cardinal 
Lavitrano to the Sacred Congregations of the Sacraments, of the 
Council and of the Religious; Cardinal Minoretti to the Sacred 


Consistorial Congregation and to those of the Sacraments and of 
Rites; Cardinal McRory to the Sacred Consistorial Congregation 
and to those of the Council and of the Fabrica of St. Peter; Cardinal 
Verdier to the Sacred Congregations for the Oriental Church, of the 
Propaganda, and of University and Seminary Studies (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXI, 684 and 774). 


BEATIFICATION OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 
The beatification of one hundred and thirty-six English martyrs 
who died for the Catholic faith between the years 1541 and 1680 
and of Father John Ogilvie, of the Society of Jesus, martyred in 
1615, at Glasgow, Scotland, which has been announced by the press 
some time ago, is recorded in the January issue of the Acta Apos- 
tolice Sedis (XXII, 9-23). 


ADDITIONS TO INDEX OF FORBIDDEN Books 

The book entitled ““Date a Cesare—La politica religiosa di Mus- 
solini,”’ with unpublished documents, by Mario Missirolli, and 
another book by Jgnotus, entitled “Stato Fascista, Chiesa e Scuola,” 
have been put on the Index of Forbidden Books, because they are 
full of very serious errors against Catholic doctrine, especially in 
reference to the divine rights of the Church and concerning the 
supreme authority of the Roman Pontiff and the exercise of his 
authority (Holy Office, Jan. 25, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 24). 


INSTRUCTION CONCERNING INDECENT DRESS OF WOMEN 


At the exhortation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to counteract 
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the indecent fashions, many bishops have made regulations in their 
dioceses and forbidden Catholic ladies to wear fashionable but 
unbecoming dresses at the sacred functions in church, and especially 
when receiving Holy Communion. Though they had to suffer the 
insults that a heathenized press hurled against them, they remained 
firm in their prohibition of the unchristian fashion. The Sacred 
Congregation praises them for their constancy and publishes the 
following regulations: 

I. Pastors and preachers shall urge the Catholic women to wear 
modest dresses, and insist that the mothers stop their daughters 
from wearing unbecoming apparel. 

2. The parents have the obligation to care for the religious 
and moral education of their children and they must take special 
care to instruct the girls in the principles of Christian doctrine, 
and by word and example foster in their souls a love for the virtues 
of modesty and chastity. 

3. The parents must keep the girls away from public gym- 
nastic exercises and exhibitions; if their daughters are forced to 
take part in such affairs, the parents should see that they wear 
clothes that are absolutely modest and never allow them to wear 
immodest uniforms. 

4. The heads of girls’ colleges and schools and the teachers 
must endeavor to instill into the minds of the girls such a love for 
modesty that they shall detest immodest dress. 

5. The heads of schools and the teachers shall not admit to 
their schools girls who wear unbecoming dress, or whose parents 
wear them; if those already admitted do not heed the warning, 
they shall be discharged from those schools. 

6. The religious Sisterhoods shall not admit to their schools, 
colleges, chapels, or gymnasiums girls who do not dress in a manner 
becoming Christians, nor shall they tolerate girls already admitted. 

7. Pious associations of women should be formed and fostered 
whose purpose shall be to counteract by example and _ practical 
efforts the abuses of the unchristian fashions and to promote purity 
of morals and decency in dress. 

8. Into these associations are not to be received women who 
do not dress according to Christian modesty, and, if actual members 
fail against the principles of the associations and do not heed the 
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admonition to stop the abuse, they shall be expelled from the 
associations. 

g. Girls and women who wear immodest dress shall be denied 
Holy Communion, and shall not be admitted as sponsors at Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, and, if needs be, shall be stopped from enter- 


ing any church. 


10. On those feast days during the year which present a special 
opportunity to inculcate Christian modesty, especially the feast of 
Our Blessed Lady, the pastors and the priests in charge of women’s 
societies shall by appropriate sermons exhort the women to wear 
dresses that bespeak Christian modesty. On the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception special prayers shall be offered in all 
Cathedral and parochial churches and, if circumstances permit, an 
appropriate sermon should be preached. 

11. The Diocesan Vigilance Committee, spoken of by the Holy 
Office on March 22, 1918, should at least once a year meet for the 
purpose of specially considering ways and means of promoting 
effectively Christian modesty of women. 

12. In order to put these Instructions into effect, the local 
Ordinaries shall every three years, together with the report on 
religious teaching (cfr. Motu Proprio, June 29, 1923), inform the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council on the matter of immodest 
dress of women and what the Ordinaries have done to counteract 
that evil (January 12, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 26-28). 


INSTRUCTION ON THE STUDY OF RELIGION BY TEACHING 
BROTHERHOODS AND SISTERHOODS 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious prescribes the following 
concerning the study of religion by members of teaching Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods : 

1. During the postulate and novitiate the Brothers and Sisters 
should be so thoroughly instructed in religion that they not only 
know it by heart but can also correctly explain it, and they shall 
not be admitted to vows without a sufficient knowledge and a 
previous examination. 

2. After the novitiate all religious who are to teach Christian 
Doctrine in the primary schools, public or private, are to be in- 
structed in catechetics and in the art of teaching the same to 
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children, so that they may be able to pass an examination before 
the local Ordinary or a committee delegated by the Ordinary. 

3. For the questions to be answered in this examination the 
schedule may be used which is employed by the Vicariate of Rome 
for the teachers of religion in the elementary schools. 

4. If the religious do not teach in school but in private houses 
in a parish, they shall get from the local Ordinary a certificate of 
qualification for such work (Nov. 25, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXII, 28). 


CONCERNING THE PoRTIUNCULA INDULGENCE 


1. The faithful who have gained the Portiuncula Indulgence 
in one of the churches on August I-2, may gain it again in another 
church on the following Sunday when in that church the indulgence 
has been transferred to the Sunday following August 2 according 
to the Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary of July 10, 1924. 

2. The words of the Decree of July 10, 1924, n. IX, that at 
each visit “at least six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory” be 
said, are to be understood in such a sense that these prayers only 
may be said, not an equivalent of other prayers (Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, January 13, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 43). 


CONCERNING THE PROLONGATION OF THE JUBILEE INDULGENCES 


The Holy See declares that in the prolongation of the Jubilee 
to the end of June, 1930, all concessions and indulgences are ex- 
tended. Therein is included also the concession made to priests to 
gain a Plenary Indulgence at every Mass they say and to apply it 
to any soul in purgatory at their choice independently of the appli- 
cation of the Mass for some other intention or some other soul in 
purgatory (Sacred Penitentiary, Jan. 23, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedts, 
XXII, 43). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Francis Valverde (Diocese of 
Scranton), William E. Mackessy and Henry A. Quinn (Archdiocese 
of Baltimore), and John Vigliero (Diocese of Lafayette). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





fiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of May 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Mary Our Mother 
By A. E. Muttany, O.S.B. 


“Behold thy Mother” (John, xix. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Reason for Catholic devotion to Mary. 
II, Our Lady's titles to devotion. 
III, Mary ts our Mother by Christ’s last testament. 
IV. Our need of Mary’s help. 
V. Mary’s love for even her wayward children. 
VI. Are we faithful children of Mary? 


May is the month dedicated to special devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. The reason for the devotion of Catholics to Mary, my 


dear brethren, is a very simple one, namely, because she is the 
Mother of Jesus Christ, God made man. Surely, there is no one 


worthy of the name of man who does not love, honor and respect 


his own mother. And surely there is no son who does not love 
to hear his own mother spoken of with respect and veneration by 
all men. So, too, Jesus Christ delights to see us loving and honor- 
ing His Mother, loves us to respect her, to reverence her and to 
pay our homage to her. 


Our Lapy’s TITLeEs To DEVOTION 


Our Blessed Lady is the Mother of Jesus Christ. She it was 
who brought Him forth into this world on that first Christmas night 
in the stable at Bethlehem. She nursed Him while He was still a 
tiny baby; she cherished and cared for Him all through the days 
of His infancy. It was she who taught Him to walk, who guided 
His little feet, and who prevented Him from falling and hurting 
Himself. She taught Him to talk, to lisp out the sweet name of 
mother. She ministered to His daily wants when He was a boy, 
and she watched over Him and protected Him from harm with 
a mother’s love. She consoled Him and comforted Him in all His 
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childish troubles. To her He would run when He was hurt or 
when danger threatened. Under her care He grew up to manhood, 
Then, when He went out into the world to teach and preach, hard 
though it must have been to part with her Son, still she gave Him 
up willingly that He might perform the hard task appointed by the 
Father. And when at last the end came, she stood beneath His 
cross of pain and shame, sweetening with her presence the bitter- 
ness of His last agony. She helped Him in that supreme moment, 
comforting Him with her love. She was the perfect mother, the 
loving mother, the wise and prudent mother. 


Curist’s Lecacy To Us 


As Our Lord was dying on the cross He bequeathed to us His 
mother. “Behold thy mother.” With these words He gave her to 
us to be our Mother. These words of Our Lord, my dear brethren, 
are no mere poetical idea. They are not just a pious sentiment, 
but in very deed a reality. She is now our Mother just as truly 
as she was His Mother. As He was born of her in the stable at 
Bethlehem in the natural order, so we were really born of her on 
the heights of Calvary in the spiritual order. 


Our NEED oF Mary’s HELP 


We need a spiritual mother every bit as much as we need a 
natural mother; for in the spiritual life we are children. We are 


so ignorant, so wayward, so impetuous, so wilful, so blind, so inex- 
perienced, so rash, so daring—sometimes indeed too timid, but at 
others too self-confident. There are so many dangers along the 
way of life, so many pitfalls, so many temptations, that we need 
a mother to take care of us. Like children, we do not think of 
the danger; and, as we do not see it clearly before us, we pay 
no heed to it. As a child will run across the road after his ball, 


heedless of the oncoming traffic, so we dash through life uncon- 
scious of the many dangers about us. So we need the watchful care 
and guiding hand of our spiritual Mother. We are so unskilled 
in the spiritual life that we need someone to guide us, to hold us 
by the hand to prevent our falling, someone who can foresee the 
hidden snares and pitfalls in the way. We need some protector to 
save us from those who would destroy us. We need to be led 
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step by step along the perilous way of life. We need someone to 
watch over us, to admonish and advise us, to correct us; and, above 
all, we need someone to whom we can go when we are hurt, when 
we are wounded. 


Mary’s Love ror EvEN HER WAYWARD CHILDREN 


For this our Saviour gave us His own Mother, that, as she cher- 
ished and guarded her Son, so she may guard and care for us. As 
she taught Him to walk, so she will teach us to walk in the path 
of virtue. As she protected Him from all harm, so she will pro- 
tect us likewise from the evils of this life. Yes, my dear brethren, 
she will watch over us with a mother’s loving care. She will be 
ever ready to aid us in our needs, to minister to our wants, to hear 
and comfort us in our sorrows, to nurse us when we are ill. Yes, 
and if it should happen that we are stricken with some fatal illness, 
then indeed will she be our mother. Just as a mother’s love is 
greatest when her child lies sick, so especially, when we have sinned 
and are in the utmost peril of being for ever lost, will all her 
mother’s tender commiseration be stirred within her. She will 
hurry to nurse us through our dreadful illness. She herself will 
minister to us. No matter how deeply we may have sunk, though 
our sins be as scarlet and as numerous as the sands of the sea, 
though all others may shun and avoid us on account of the pes- 
tilence of our malady, though all friends fail us, and we are down 
and out and alone in the world, though we may even have gone 
right down to the depths of hell in the bitterness and anguish of 
our souls, and fear of despair has fast hold of us—so long as we 
have Mary our Mother, we have one who will never desert us, one 
who will stand by us even in the direst hour of our misery. Was 
it not for this that she became our Mother? That she would be 
in reality a true and devoted Mother to us. A mother never loses 
sight of her children, a mother never ceases to love them. Yes, 
even if they have sinned and displeased their mother and brought 
pain and sorrow to her, still she will always be a mother and will 
be but too ready to receive back her lost children. She will forgive. 
She will comfort and console. She will inspire new hope and new 
life, 

And when life’s last hour has come, when we have arrived at 
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that supreme moment when our souls are on the brink of eternity, 


when the Devil is making his final effort to gain our souls, then 
will our heavenly Mother be with us. Just as she stood beneath 
her Son’s Cross and helped Him with her presence, so will she help 
us. She will protect us in that dread time, she will spread her 
mantle about us, she will bring to us courage, strength, and grace 
to enable us to battle manfully till the end. She will ward off 
from us all the attacks of the evil one. Truly, God has been won- 
derfully good to us to give us such a loving and devoted Mother. 


ArE WE FAITHFUL CHILDREN OF MAry? 


And we—how do we appreciate this Mother of ours? Do we 
show ourselves to be really and truly her children, or have we wil- 
fully deserted our Mother? Let us determine hereafter to be really 
true and devoted and loving children of Mary. Let us have re- 
course to Mary our Mother as her Son intended we should. Let 
us ever be faithful to her, giving her every opportunity of exer- 
cising her motherhood towards us. She is ever ready to help if 
we will but ask. Do not, my dear brethren, neglect this gift of 
God, but have recourse daily to our Blessed Mother. Be true to 
her, and she will be true to you. Go to her in all your needs, pray 
to her in all your temptations, and she will surely aid, help, and 
comfort you. She will watch over you, and preserve you from all 
harm. She will lead you safely through the many dangers of life; 
she will be with you at the hour of your death, and finally she will 
lead you in triumph to her Divine Son, that from Him you may 
receive the reward He promised to those who served Him faith- 
fully—the reward of eternal peace, eternal joy and happiness in 
the Kingdom of Heaven. . 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Suffering 
By Tuomas P. PHELAN, LL.D. 


“Amen, amen, I say to you, you shall lament and weep, but the world shall 
rejoice: and you shall be sorrowful but your sorrows shall be turned into joy” 
(John, xvi. 20). 
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SYNOPSIS: I. The universality of suffering. 
II. The example of Christ. 
III. The persecutions of the Church. 
IV. The value of suffering. 
V. Remedies for suffering. 
VI. Perseverance in trials. 


In one of the most popular and beautiful prayers of the Church, 
“Hail, Holy Queen,’ devout Christians supplicate the Blessed 
Mother of God to intercede with her Divine Son for those “mourn- 
ing and weeping in this valley of tears.” That these words aptly 
describe man’s life in this world is evident from the experience of 
mankind from infancy to maturity: affliction, pain, and sorrow are 
the normal conditions of the human family. All nations have 
recognized this truth, and only persons lacking experience or with 
erroneous minds deny this conclusion. The pagans of old under- 
stood, if hazily, the cause of this seeming anomaly but the neo- 
pagans of the present era pretend ignorance. If, however, 
revelation did not give the key to the mystery, we too might grope 
in a world of darkness seeking vaguely for the true explanation. 
God has ordained that no man shall be exempt from trial and 
sorrow. Since the primeval fall, death, labor, sickness, and sorrow 
have been the portion of the children of Adam. “For we know 
that every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain even till now. 
Even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption 
of the sons of God, the redemption of our body” (Rom., viii. 
22-23). 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


On the eve of His death, Christ assembled His Apostles in the 
Cenacle, bringing sorrow to their hearts by predicting His coming 
immolation on the cross, His death and burial, His ascent into 
heaven which would leave them orphans, their future trials and 
sorrows, and the persecution of the Church. “Amen, amen, I say 
to you, that you shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice”’ 
(John, xvi. 20). To strengthen them for this ordeal, He instituted 
the Holy Eucharist to nourish them, ordained them priests of the 
New Law, promised them the Holy Ghost, and assured them: 
“Behold, I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world” (Matt., xxviii. 20). To encourage them further to per- 
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severe, He reminded them that the separation from Him was only 
temporary, that in a few short years they would rejoin Him in 
heaven. “A little while and you shall not see Me, and again a little 
while and you shall see Me: and because I go to the Father” (John, 
xvi. 17). Their perception was clouded by ignorance of the nature 
of His temporal kingdom, their feelings dulled by grief at His 
coming death. Only the advent of the Holy Ghost would enable 
them to understand His word. Yet, He cheered their drooping 
spirits by His promises. “But your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy... . But I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man shall take from you” (John, xvi. 20-22). 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH 


The words of Christ were literally fulfilled in the trials of the 
Apostles and the subsequent persecutions of the Church. The mes- 
sengers of the New Dispensation were seized, scourged, imprisoned, 
and martyred. The infant Church was called treasonable and un- 
lawful, her children cannibals and murderers, her teachings super- 
stitious and immoral. The Holy Mysteries were relegated to the 
Catacombs, the underground cemeteries of Rome; her children 
perished in the Colosseum, the Mamartine Prison, and the Tiber. 
Thousands died in the bloody arena to the plaudits of the multi- 
tudes, or were drowned in the waters of the river. But the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the Church, as legions willingly 
offered themselves to the sword or the wild beasts. For three cen- 
turies these intermittent persecutions raged, until surcease came and 
a Christian emperor graced the imperial throne. The Church, how- 
ever, was not destined to enjoy perpetual peace. ‘The servant is 
not greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, they will 
persecute you” (John, xv. 20). During the succeeding centuries, 
heresy, schism and error divided the seamless robe of Christ. 
Proud prelates, ambitious rulers, and unscrupulous Christians re- 
jected the Master’s teachings, desecrated the Lord’s altars, pro- 
pounded false doctrines, and led whole nations into heresy and 
infidelity. “The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met 
together against the Lord, and against His Christ” (Ps. ii. 2). 
Rationalists endeavored to undermine the foundations of religion, 
critics and scoffers held up the most sacred truths to ridicule and 
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scorn, civil tyrants and atheistic ministers exiled the clergy, closed 
the temples, and destroyed the schools, but the Church through the 
grace of her Divine Founder emerged triumphant from the fray. 
It was only the realization of the promises of Christ to His 
Apostles : “And you shall be hated by all men for My name’s sake; 
but he that shall persevere, he shall be saved” (Matt., x. 22). 


THE VALUE OF SUFFERING 


There is no perfect contentment on earth for the true Christian. 
Real pleasure is elusive and fleeting, vanishing ere he may enjoy 
its effervescent delights, “like Dead Sea fruit, that tempts the eye, 
but turns to ashes on the lips.” Nothing in this world will content 
him, as he was created for heaven and nothing else will fulfill his 
expectations. “Thou awakest us to delight in Thy praise; for thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless until it repose in 
Thee” (St. Augustine, “Confessions,” I, 1). Indeed, earthly happi- 
ness is an iridescent dream, dissipated in a moment, leaving poor 
man gasping and unsatisfied. The wealthy long for additional 
riches, the poor picture worldly possessions as the acme of happi- 
ness. Alas, earthly peace and contentment are rarely found. The 
sceptered monarch on his throne, the modern Croesus revelling in 
the fleeting pleasures of life, the poor cottager digging and delving 
to eke out a precarious existence, awaken speedily from such de- 
ceiving dreams, finding them only nightmares of their covetous 
imaginations. “Wherever you are, wherever you turn, you are 
miserable, save when you turn to God. There is no one in the 
world without some tribulation or distress, king though he be or 
pope. Who is there who is best off? Surely, he who can bear 
something for God” (“Imitation,” I, 22). The Cross will be surely 
laid on our shoulders, whether we bear it willingly or unwillingly; 
but when we bear it for God’s glory, it becomes a sweet yoke and 
a light burden. None have escaped its pains, and none ever will. 
Christ and His mother, the saint and the sinner, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, must endure pain and suffering, 
for the law of pain is the law of life. In the solitude of the cloister, 
in the busy marts of trade, in the select circles of society, the rack- 
ing tortures of the body and the agonizing torments of the mind 
follow us like our own shadows. The selfish begirt with the armor 
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of egotism and the generous devoted to his neighbor are alike ex- 
posed to these harrowing darts. “From him that weareth purple, 
and beareth the crown, even to him that is covered with rough 
linen: wrath, envy, trouble, unquietness, and the fear of death, con- 
tinual anger and strife” (Ecclus., xl. 4). 


REMEDIES FOR SUFFERING 


Pain, sorrow and tears are the heritage of every man. Philo- 
sophical systems have been devised, utopian schemes evolved, and 
humanitarian methods proposed to abolish pain and supplant the 
cross by philanthropic devices. Reformers plan to minimize the 
Gospels, maintaining that pain in itself is evil, and must be abolished 
to bring happiness to the human family. Such conclusions are erron- 
eous and opposed to Christian teachings. Suffering is not an unmiti- 
gated evil. God never inflicts it on His children for the sake of suffer- 
ing, but for higher and holier motives—that it may produce good 
fruit. Christ teaches that affliction of body and anxiety of soul are 
not unmixed evils, but bring many blessings when borne with resig- 
nation to the Divine Will. The atonement of Christ on the cross 
was accepted by His Heavenly Father as a compensation for man’s 
disobedience and a testimonial of His love for sinners. “For it 
became Him, for whom are all things and by whom are all things, 
who hath brought many children into glory, to perfect the Author 
of their salvation by His passion. For that wherein He Himself 
hath suffered, He is able to succor them also who are tempted” 
(Heb., ii. 10-18). Christ died, not to save man from pain, but to 
teach him to bear his own sorrows. Unlike the restless sinful 
world, he must carry his own cross, and the merit of Christ’s suffer- 
ings will make the burden lighter. “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me. For 
he that will save his life, shall lose it; and he that shall lose his life 
for My sake, shall find it” (Matt., xvi. 24, 25). 


PERSEVERANCE IN THE FAITH 


The patient endurance of sufferings and trials brings temporal 
and spiritual happiness. Job, the holy man of Hus, lost family 
and possessions, was derided and reproached by his dearest friends, 
was smitten by a loathsome disease, and was tempted by the most 
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fiendish torments the fertile imagination of Satan could devise. 
Yet, in the midst of his tribulations he bowed meekly to the will 
of God: “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away; as it hath 
pleased the Lord, so is it done; blessed be the name of the Lord” 
(Job, i. 21). Temporal adversities, bodily afflictions, and mental 
sufferings did not weaken his faith in God, as he hoped for eternal 
peace. “For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day 
I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again in my 
skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God. Whom I myself shall see 
and my eyes shall behold, and not another; this my hope is laid 
up in my bosom” (Job, xix. 27). His faith and confidence won him 
a reward. His possessions were restored, another family grew up, 
and once more he enjoyed health and prosperity. So, too, sorrows 
of mind and afflictions of body may bring us real happiness, purify- 
ing our hearts and preparing them for greater happiness. When 
pain of either mind or body ceases, danger lurks near, as a dead 
conscience or a lifeless body feel no pain. “The man who knows how 
to bear sufferings best, will enjoy the greatest peace. He is the 
conqueror of himself, and lord of the world, Christ’s friend and 
heir of heaven” (“Imitation,” III, 3). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost 
By M. McGrath, M. A. 


“If I shall go, I will send Him to you’ (John, xiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Devotion to the Holy Ghost, the want of which in many 
Catholics may perhaps be explained but not justified, is par- 
ticularly advisable today in view of the spread of naturalism 
and moral slackness. 

II. The twofold office of the Holy Ghost: a general and invisible 
office to all men; a visible and special office which He exer- 
cises in the Visible Body of Christ since Pentecost. 

ITI. Living now under His Special Dispensation, we can see the 
results of His work in the Church and in Her living mem- 
bers. These results glorify Her Founder and prove His 
Divinity. 

IV. The necessity of special devotion to the Holy Ghost follows 
from our position under this Special Dispensation. But more 
than a mere living membership of the Church is very desir- 
able; an intelligent and sympathetic spirit of union with Her 
will prove of immense spiritual advantage. 
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If we cannot justify our manifest want of devotion to the Holy 
Ghost by pleading the excuse of the Ephesian converts that we 
“have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost,” this 
regrettable defect of ours calls certainly for some explanation. No 
doubt, the doctrine of God’s Fatherhood, reflected and illustrated 
in an earthly father’s love, brings the First Person of the Blessed 
Trinity vividly before us. The Second Person, also, has bound us 
so closely to Himself by the “cords of Adam” that we cannot easily 
forget Him. But the Holy Ghost, a Spirit, manifested only by 
His operations, is more difficult to realize. Like the earth’s motion, 
known to reason but not to our senses, He is known to faith but 
not to reason. Similarly, admitting the reality of the circulation 
of the blood but rarely adverting to it in daily life, we believe too 
in the Holy Ghost, but we forget His abiding presence in our souls 
and all its tremendous consequences. In fine, our want of devotion 
to Him results from our failure to realize the transcendent part He 
plays in the work of our sanctification. 


DEVOTION TO Hoty GHost NEVER More NECESSARY THAN TODAY 


Nevertheless, His special assistance is as necessary today as it 
was during the early persecutions; for we are confronted by a 
spirit of paganism little less pronounced and even more insidious. 
The crises of the intervening centuries arose largely from localized 
schisms and from heresies which attacked some particular point of 
doctrine. Today men are plunging to ruin from the firm ground 
of Christianity into the turbid waters of infidelity. The bitterest 
heretics did not deny the existence of a Personal God; but the 
twentieth century has evolved the monster of atheism. The world, 
ever impatient of the restraints of the Catholic religion, is madly 
flinging the last vestiges of self-control to the winds. The jumble 
of contradictions, known as the “New Religion” of Modernism, is 
fast erasing from men’s minds the significance of the eternal verities, 
and the standards of morality are being exchanged for the morals 
of the farm-yard. Birth-restriction, divorce and suicide are be- 
coming more and more the popularly accepted solutions of life’s 
fundamental problems. The miasma of immorality pollutes the 
atmosphere. The fetid gas of naturalism poisons the air. We in- 
hale the germs of corruption unconsciously and incessantly. Who 
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then is to supply the antidote but the Paraclete, to whose loving 
care we have been entrusted by Our Lord and under whose special 
dispensation we live? If only we fully realized that the Holy Ghost 
stands towards us in much the same relation as that of the visible 
Christ to His apostles, our devotion to Him would be far more 
intense, our struggle against temptation more uniformly successful, 
and our growth in holiness much more rapid. 


THE CREATOR SPIRITS GENERAL OFFICE OF SANCTIFIER 


Faith declares that the Son proceeds from the Father by gen- 
eration, and the Holy Ghost from the Father and Son as from the 
one joint principle of Their mutual love. The Holy Spirit is thus 
the Complement and Final Term of the operations within the in- 
timate life of the Blessed Trinity, the Boundary of the boundless 
Nature of God. As there is no other Person beyond Him, He is 
in immediate contact with creatures, and by Him the finite nature 
of creatures begins to exist. Seeing, therefore, the Spirit of God 
“brooding over the waters” of His creation and drawing from their 
primeval chaos the rich variety, striking beauty and wondrous 
harmony of firmament and earth, of plant and beast and man, we 
are prepared to contemplate the still more thrilling wonders of His 
creative power in the supernatural realm of grace. Now, God has 
revealed the existence of three Persons in the Blessed Trinity, 
desiring that each Person be specially honored. The external works 
of the Trinity are the joint production of all Three Persons, inas- 
much as the Divine Nature, the creative Cause of all these works, 
is possessed in full by each Divine Person. But these works are 
ascribed to one or other of the Three Persons according to the 
different and special office assumed and exercised in them by that 
Person. Thus, the natural creation comes into existence through 
the Omnipotence of the Father, is planned by the Uncreated Wisdom 
of the Son, is motived by the Infinite Love of the Holy Ghost. 
Similarly, the creation of the human soul is attributed to the Father, 
its redemption to the Son, and its sanctification to the Holy Ghost. 
Now, this office of Sanctifier exercised by the Holy Ghost is two- 
fold. There is, first, His general office which He exercises in every 
soul from the beginning till the end of time. “God will have all 
men to be saved” (I Tim., ii. 4); so that the eternal loss of any 
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man is due to that man’s own final and deliberate rejection of 
grace. This general office the Holy Ghost fulfilled towards all men 
before the Incarnation, and continues to exercise it still towards 
those who through no fault of their own are ignorant of the true 
Church. This general work began in Adam. 


THE SUPERNATURAL CREATION OF THE HOLy SPIRIT 


Constituted at his creation in the state of original justice, Adam 
was endowed with gifts of grace in no sense due to his nature. 
He had immortality of body and harmony of soul. But, over and 
above these, he had sanctifying grace. He was a son of God not 
merely by nature, as having been created by God, but a son of 
God by grace because the Holy Ghost dwelt in him. His holiness 
exceeded that of any of his descendants, two alone excepted—the 
human soul of the Second Adam and the Immaculate Mother of 
the Son of God. 


Man’s Position BETWEEN THE FALL AND THE INCARNATION 


By his disobedience Adam forfeited for himself and all his des- 
cendants—with the glorious exception of our Blessed Lady—the 
wonderful gift of original justice. He bequeathed to his offspring 
their human nature in its substantial integrity, but sorely maimed 
by the wounds of weakness, ignorance and passion. God’s mercy 
found a way, however, to repair the shattered work. The Son 
of God volunteered to come in the fullness of time and raise up 
man once more. During the long interval which elapsed between 
the Fall and the Incarnation the Holy Ghost pursued His general 
work of sanctification, invisibly but none the less surely, in the 
souls of those who, within the confines of faith in the Old Law, 
believed in the Coming Redeemer and walked in the ways of the 
Lord. He bestowed on them special graces in ever-increasing num- 
ber, and prepared God’s faithful ones to meet their Saviour and 
with Him enter heaven in the triumph of the Ascension. For “the 
blood of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” had 
purchased all those graces, and among them the Immaculate Con- 
ception and fullness of grace which were Our Lady’s peculiar and 
magnificent privilege. 
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THE SPECIAL DISPENSATION OF THE HoLy GHosT 


“You have not received the spirit of bondage again in fear; but 
you have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: 
Abba, Father. . . . And if we be sons, we are heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ” (Rom. viii. 15, 17). The Incarnation 
has made a vast change in man’s spiritual condition. He is not 
restored to original justice, but born again through baptism in 
Christ and raised to the condition of an adopted child of God, and 
this is the consequence—Our Lord has fabricated for Himself a 
spiritual body the members of which are formed and continually 
increased by the waters of sacramental baptism. “For in one 
spirit we were all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free; and in one Spirit we have all been made 
to drink. . . . Now you are the body of Christ’ (I Cor., xii. 
13, 27). The Church is the Body of Christ, who is her Head. 
But the visible Church has an invisible soul. Now, the Holy Ghost 
is that invisible soul, animating and guiding her, directing her 
every energy and diffusing the spiritual life down from the Head 
through all her members. In dwelling in her, He refuses into 
her sanctifying grace, the theological and moral virtues as well 
as His sevenfold gifts, “because the charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is given unto us.” (Rom. 
v. 6). “For what the soul is to the body of a man,” says St. 
Augustine, “the Holy Ghost is to the Body of Christ, which is the 
Church. What the Holy Ghost does in the whole Church, a man’s 
soul does in all the members of his body.” The Holy Spirit’s union 
with the Mystic Body of Christ is indissoluble, permanent to all 
eternity, depending, as it does, on the unchangeable will of God. 
The Sacraments of Christ, producing grace of themselves, vastly 
surpass the poor and needy elements called sacraments of the 
Old Law. Of course, an individual member can, through mortal 
sin, become a dead member of this Body of Christ; but he ceases 
not to be a member though the vital influence of the soul is tem- 
porarily suspended in his regard. This Divine Spirit to animate 
His Mystic Body is the Gift which Our Lord promised His 
Apostles when He said: “If I go not, the Paraclete will not come; 
but if I go, I will send Him to you” (John, xiv, 16). Conse- 
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quently, the members of that Body are perpetually in a supernatural 
state. They are under the Special Dispensation, the particular care 
and control of the Holy Ghost. 


THE PropHecy FuLFIttep THAT THE Hoty GuHost Wi 
GLoRIFY CHRIST 


Thus, intimately united to the Holy Spirit, the Church cannot 
but bear such marks, possess such properties and produce such 
results that the Divinity of her Founder is the inevitable conclusion, 
Controlled by one Spirit, she will be one in worship, government 
and faith. Catholic also will she be, not with a mere extension, 
but with a visible identity in all times and places. Apostolic like- 
wise shall we find her, absolutely conformed to the Church which 
flourished in the far-off days of the Apostles. How can she be 
but holy, with her holiness deriving not from her members, but 
from the indwelling Holy Spirit? Her essential holiness is as 
untarnished by the fraility of her members as the brightness of the 
sun is unaffected by a man’s dimness of sight. Infallible must she 
necessarily be with the infallibility of the Spirit of Truth, whose 
organ and mouthpiece she is. Nor can “the gates of hell prevail 
against her,” imperishable as she is, through the strength of the 
omnipotent Spirit of God. And, as the Incarnate Son glorified 
the Father, so, by His visible operations in Christ’s Mystic Body, 
does the Holy Ghost glorify the Son. Bearing ever aloft the torch 


b 


of faith, the Church “convinces the world of sin,’ revealing the 
root of all sin—that want of faith which is essentially a clinging 
to self in preference to submission to God. She “convinces the 
world of justice,” exposing the world’s false standards of right 
and wrong, and bidding men see in Christ the model of perfect 
justice and copy His life which was absolutely conformed to the 
Divine Will. Finally, she “convinces the world of judgment.” Her 


amazing history—ever attacked, yet never defeated—her winning 


of nation after nation from paganism, her immense galaxy of 


saints and martyrs rising supreme over the weaknesses of human 
nature—all these prove indisputably her Founder’s triumph over 
Satan on Calvary, and foreshadow clearly the future but inevitable 
hurling of Satan and his followers into the bottomless pool of 
eternal fire. Thus, the Holy Ghost, receiving the fullness of the 
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Divine Nature, and accordingly of Divine Knowledge and Power 
from Christ, the Incarnate Son, and manifesting these in the Church 
as coming from Christ, declares in this manner the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ and fulfills the latter’s promise: “And He shall glorify 
Me; because He shall receive of Mine and shall show it to you.” 


THe CREATOR SPIRIT’s ACTION IN THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 


Baptism confers membership in the Mystic Body, bringing us 
under the immediate control of the Invisible Soul. The Holy Ghost 
forthwith takes up in us a new mode of residence which differs 
from God’s presence by His essence in all creation. Applying 
Christ’s merits to us by means of the Sacraments, He causes the 
life-stream of divine grace to flow down continually into us from 
the Head of the Body. Breathing into us, as it were, the super- 
natural breath of divine life, He renders us mysteriously “sharers 
of the Divine Nature.” He is the “Sweet Guest of the Soul.” 
“Know you not your members are the Temple of the Holy Spirit 
who is in you” (I Cor., vi. 14). Unless expelled by mortal sin, 
He resides permanently there to bring that divine life to its high- 
est realization. But life means activity. He therefore confers new 
faculties—supernatural powers for the exercise and development 
of that life: the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
and with them the cardinal virtues of Prudence, Justice, Temper- 
ance and Fortitude to combat and remove the obstacles which arrest 
that life. Now, life is production. A dramatic masterpiece is 
produced only by a living, intellectual composer, following his 
inspiration and endowed with gifts of imagination and sympathy, 
etc. So, too, the Creator Spirit, all ear to our half-expressed desires, 
all eye to our slightest needs and opportunities, whispers His inspira- 
tions, and bestowing His sevenfold gifts He perfects our spiritual 
faculties and disposes us to follow these inspirations. Thus, as 
we see particularly in the Saints, the Divine Artist, the Finger of 
God’s Right Hand, touching the chords of man’s soul, wakes it to 
strains of spiritual harmony which enrapture the Court of Heaven. 


WE SHouLD STRIVE TO ATTAIN DEVOTION TO THE HoLty GHOosT 


Realizing, therefore, the preeminent part taken by the Holy Spirit 
in the work of our sanctification and salvation—that as the Soul 
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of the Mystic Body of Christ, the one Ark of Salvation for all, 
He directs, preserves and sanctifies her: that, residing in each living 


member of that Body, He initiates, develops and perfects that 
member’s spiritual life, and that thus, in all and each, He continues 
the work of Jesus Christ—we can but exclaim with the Psalmist: 
“What is man, O Lord, that Thou art mindful of him and the 
son of man that Thou shouldst visit him?” (Ps. v. 8). Should we 
not fear to “grieve” Him? Should we not shrink from “resisting” 
Him? Should we not worship Him with profound adoration, 
fervent love and full confidence? We are beset with incessant 
and pressing dangers, but the Holy Spirit Himself tells us: “The 
Lord ruleth me, I shall want for nothing” (Ps. xxii. 1). Finally, 
remembering that even sin cannot sever the Church from the Holy 
Ghost, should we not cling more and more closely to the Mystic 
Body of Christ, loving her doctrines, discipline, devotions and tradi- 
tions? For “where the Church is, there is the Holy Spirit,” says 
St. Ireneus. Acting thus, we “shall by the direction of the same 
Holy Spirit be always truly wise and ever enjoy. His consolation.” 
Thus, “led by the Spirit of God,” we shall have His own testimony 
“that we are the sons of God, and if sons, heirs also: heirs indeed 
of God and joint heirs with Christ” (Rom., viii. 17). 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Prayer 
By F. M. PHAaNEuF-FARNSWORTH 


“Amen, Amen, I say unto you, if you ask the Father anything in My name, 
He will give it to you’ (John, xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Prayer, which is the life of the soul and a means 
of grace, proves often to be a stumbling-block in our spiritual 
life, because we do not understand its true nature. 

Nature of Prayer: The ascension of man to God. 

The Counterpart of Prayer: The coming of God to man. 

The Power of Prayer: Prayer is the all-powerful action that 
puts the forces of Heaven in the hands of man. 

Conclusion. Let us pray with confidence and with perseverance. 
Our prayer is bound to produce its fruit. 


I wonder, my dear brethren, if there is a subject in our Christian 
Faith which is more often brought to your attention, more often 
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discussed in the Catholic pulpit, than the subject of prayer. On 
several Sundays during the year, the passage of the Gospel appointed 
to be read puts before you one or another aspect of prayer: now 
its nature, now its necessity; at one time, the qualities of a good 
prayer; at another time, its efficacy or its irresistible power. Yet, 
notwithstanding all our discourses on prayer, is it not a fact, a 
distressing fact, indeed, that this most important duty of prayer, 
which is meant to be a source of comfort and consolation, as well 
as a means of sanctification, proves too often to be but a stumbling- 
block and a cause of indifference towards God? Whence, may I 
ask, comes this disastrous anomaly? From the fact, I venture to 
say, that we have an altogether false notion of prayer; that we 
do not understand its true nature, or its purpose; and, consequently, 
that we do not perform in a proper way this fundamental duty of 
our holy religion. Possibly, our experiences in the spiritual life 
seem to justify our misgivings. We have prayed, and prayed, and 
prayed. Not only for a day, a week, a month, but for years and 
years, we have begged from Almighty God a favor which His 
paternal love seemed bound to grant us, and yet heaven has remained 
silent and our prayers have been left unheard. Why—yes, why? 
How can we reconcile these distressing experiences with the prom- 
ises so often repeated of Our Lord that “whatsoever we shall ask, 
this He would do’? Who will solve for us this baffling mystery? 
With the grace of God and the encouragement of your kind atten- 
tion, I will try this morning, my dear brethren, to dispel from 
your hearts these misapprehensions which handicap so strongly your 
progress in the path of virtue and happiness. 


NATURE OF PRAYER. THE PART OF MAN 


What is prayer? Is it a mere recitation of pious formulas? A 
mechanical mumbling of words? A meaningless movement of the 
lips? No; prayer is a movement of the soul. According to the 
definition of our Catechism which is learned in our childhood, 
prayer is the elevation of the heart to God, the lifting up of the 
soul to God, to adore Him, to thank Him, and to ask Him for 
whatever we need. Prayer is more than that. Prayer is the 
ascension of man to God; nay, it is the very union of God and 
man in an intercourse of mutual love. What is the purpose of our 
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creation, of our life? It is to become united with God in the eternal 
happiness of Heaven. Union with God—this is what man seeks 
above all. He cannot limit himself or confine himself to this world. 
Beyond all created things, beyond the stars, beyond the heavens, 
man seeks God, constantly, irresistibly, with all the powers and all 
the faculties of his being. 

At first, man seeks God with his intelligence. The intelligence, 
the mind, is the faculty of knowing. Its main characteristic is an 
insatiable craving, an unquenchable thirst, for infinite knowledge. 
The mind wants to see all, to know all, and yet man has but a tiny 
spark of intelligence. Does it not seem, then, that just a little corner 
of the earth or a little corner of the heavens, just one star or one 
flower, should be enough to exhaust the capacity of my mind? But 
no; I want to see everything; I want to know everything. My 
mind ignores all limits of time or space; it extends to all created 
objects, embraces them all, and still remains unsatiated. Like the 
dying poet who exclaimed: “More light, oh! I pray, some more 
light,” the human mind, after it has turned all the pages of a book, 
after it has examined all the stars of the heavens, after it has 
exhausted all sciences, still craves for something more to see, some- 
thing more to know. Force it to stop before it has reached the 
Infinite, and you simply kill it. Or rather, if it finally enters into 
the Infinite, it shall not stop; it shall never know the time when 
it will say: “It is enough. Fold thy wings, O my mind; I have 
seen enough, I know enough.” No, the human mind wants to see 
eternally through the Infinite. 

Man also seeks God with his heart. The heart is the faculty 
of loving, and it seems that of all the faculties of man this is the 
one that should be the most easily satisfied and satiated. Just a 
passing shadow here below, endowed with the faculty of loving 
to make his pilgrimage more pleasant, it seems that man would 
only have to open his heart to have it satisfied, and yet, strange to 
say, the more the heart attaches itself to earthly creatures, the 
more it feels unsatiated. Scarcely has it tasted of the object of 
its desires than immediately it experiences a bitter disgust. It runs 
constantly from one love to another, always sure that it has found 
at last its complete repose and satisfaction in a new object—but 
alas! only to find a greater disillusion and a more bitter disen- 
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chantment. The human heart, what else is it but an abyss that can 
never be filled? You can throw in it all the possible joys, all the 
possible loves, and it will but grow always larger and always deeper. 
Such is the history of the human heart when it seeks happiness in 
creatures. The Infinite—yes, the Infinite alone can satiate it, accord- 
ing to the beautiful saying of St. Augustine: “Our heart is without 
rest, O Lord, until it rests in Thee.” 

Men seeks God with his imagination. Evidently, it is to help 
both the mind and the heart in their quest of the Infinite that God 
has created in us this wonderful faculty we call the imagination, 
and whose characteristic is to move us when in presence of the 
Beautiful. This cult for spotless beauty, this ardent passion which 
is responsible for poetry, painting, music, sculpture, this faith in 
an ideal more perfect than all existing things—what is it but another 
wing which God has attached to our soul to carry it in the regions 
of the Infinite ? 

With his mind, with his heart, with his imagination, man tries 
to break all the ties that hold him in this world and tries to reach 
the Infinite, God Himself, whom he wishes to embrace and possess. 
The Greeks had a very appropriate name for the human soul. They 
called it an aspiration. The aspiration to what? To the Infinite. 
Yes, man aspires to God; man wants to ascend to God; nay, he 
has the assurance he can reach Him. Lost like a small atom in the 
fields of immensity, he firmly believes that God hears his voice, 
sees his attempts, and whatever may be the distance that separates 
them, man expects to find in his own heart some sighs, some 
cries, which he knows will move the heart of the Infinite Himself. 
Through all the sorrows and the vicissitudes of his life, nothing has 
ever been able to destroy this conviction in the heart of man. This 
ascension of man to God, this aspiration of his whole being towards 
the Infinite, this is exactly what we call prayer. 


THE COUNTERPART OF PRAYER. THE Part oF Gop 


At least, this is one aspect of prayer. There is another aspect— 
a counterpart, so to speak—which we must also thoroughly under- 
stand if we are to reap from the holy practice of prayer all the 
fruit and benefits which we have a right to expect in accordance 
with the numerous promises of God. 
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Who is this Infinite, this God, whom man seeks and endeavors 
to possess? What kind of being is He? Has He any heart, any 
feelings? Is He deaf? Is He dumb? Man, with all his weakness, 
tries to ascend to God. Will God, with all His power and greatness, 
deign to come down to man? Will He condescend to lower Him. 
self a little, so that man may more easily, more safely reach Him 
and embrace Him? Will He descend a little part of the way g% 
that both may meet and a close union of the two take place? My 
dear brethren, who can doubt it? God is all perfection, and His 
greatest desire is to manifest to us His perfections. St. Thomas 
defines God as “a Being whose nature is to manifest itself.” From 
the silence of eternity, God one day threw numberless worlds 
into the immensity of space. Neither science nor poetry will ever 
tell with what profusion, with what magnificence, He created these 
worlds. And when sun, and stars, and earth were following their 
course, when all had been carefully prepared by the divine hands 
for the coming king of creation, God made man; as a loving mother 
places her baby in the little cradle prepared to receive it, He 
placed man on earth, there to reign, to love, but also to serve and 
to adore. You know the sad story. Man, the creature of God's 
love, forgetful of the divine commands, rebelled against His 
Creator and by his rebellion brought upon himself and his des- 
cendants the anger and the punishment of God. But, in His Infinite 
mercy, God did not abandon man whom He had loved from all 
eternity. He came on earth, suffered and shed the last drop of 
His blood to redeem man—to reéstablish the union between Himself 
and His beloved creature. Do you think, my dear brethren, that 
now, after all these manifestations of His love, His mercy, His 
sanctity, God will remain deaf to the sighs and supplications of man 
repentant? No, a hundred times no. If man calls, God will answer; 
if man begs, God will give; if man tries again to reach His Creator 
and Benefactor, God will come to man, and both will be reunited 
in a commerce of mutual love. And this is what I call the counter- 
part of prayer: God answering man, coming to man, so that both 
meet and embrace each other. That God will do His part—that 
He, “the High and Lofty One,” will incline Himself towards the 
lowly—we have His oft-repeated promises. “Can a woman forget 
her infant, so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? And 
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if she should forget, yet will I not forget thee.” The ascension 
of man to God, to adore Him, to thank Him, to ask for all he needs, 
this is prayer. The coming of God to man, with His gifts, with 
His mercy, with His Infinite love, this is the answer to prayer, 
the counterpart of prayer, the action of God which necessarily fol- 
lows the action of man. 


THe POWER OF PRAYER 


The action of God necessarily follows the action of man. By 
these words, my dear brethren, I have expressed the irresistible 
power of prayer. The famous Lacordaire, once trying to define 
prayer, uttered these beautiful words: “Prayer is the all-powerful 
action which puts the forces of Heaven at the disposal of man.” 
0, what a beautiful saying! Man has rebelled against his 
Creator; in His anger, God prepares the powers of Heaven and 
sends them on earth to crush the impudent sinner who has dared 
raise his hand against his Master. But lo, from the trembling 
earth a sigh has come; something hardly perceptible; a breath, a 
nothing; but this breath, this sigh, this nothing, was a prayer, and 
the angry God has forgiven; the powers of Heaven have been 
chained and overcome. Prayer is the all-powerful action that put 
the forces of Heaven at the disposal of man. 

The Holy Scriptures are filled with instances showing the irre- 
sistible efficacy of prayer. In the Old Testament, is not the prayer 
of Moses the most striking example? We read that, thoroughly 
disgusted and angered, God wished to destroy the people of Israel, 
the ungrateful nation which had forgotten the thousandfold bless- 
ings that the Almighty had bestowed upon her and had carried her 
ingratitude to the point of falling into the worshipping of idols. 
Moses has not yet opened his mouth; he has not uttered a single 
word, but is only preparing his soul to pray. Already, the divine 
wrath begins to weaken and falter. God is already afraid of the 
supplications His servant is going to offer Him. “Let Me alone,” 
says the Lord to Moses, “let Me alone that My wrath may be 
kindled against them and that I may destroy them.” But Moses 
begins to pray for his people and, says Holy Writ, “the Lord was 
appeased from doing the evil which He had spoken against the 
people.” What can better show the power of prayer than to see 
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the Lord Himself begging His servant not to pray to Him, know- 
ing that the prayer of Moses would disarm His anger? 


The power of prayer is put forth still more strikingly in the New 
Testament, and especially in the Gospel where we read a long series 
of parables and facts that teach us the unfathomable efficacy of 
prayer. Jesus never leaves unanswered the prayer of a father, 
of a mother, of a friend, even of a stranger. A woman of Canaan 
begs Jesus to cure her daughter. Jesus says: “I was not sent but 
for the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel.” Falling on her 
knees the woman cries: “O Lord, help me.” “It is not good to 
take the bread of the children and to cast it to the dogs.” “But 
the whelps also eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of their 
masters.” Then, Jesus, having obtained from her a confession of 
unlimited faith, said to her: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it 
done to thee as thou wilt.” And her daughter was cured from 
that hour (Matt., xv. 22-28). 

But why should I relate instances that go to show the unlimited 
power of prayer when the words of the Master are so clear and 
convincing? “Amen, I say to you that whosoever shall say to this 
mountain: ‘Be thou removed and be cast into the sea,’ and shall 
not stagger in his heart, but believe that whatsoever he saith shall 
be done, it shall be done unto him. Therefore I say unto you, all 
things whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall 
receive; and they shall come unto you” (Mark, xi. 23-24). Do 
not forget that these words were uttered and these promises were 
made by the same One who said: “Heaven and earth shall pass, 
but My words shall not pass.’”’ What more can I say to convince 
you of the irresistible power and efficacy of prayer? Yes, prayer is 
truly the all-powerful action that put the forces of Heaven at the 
disposal of man, because prayer is truly the union of God and 
man, a union in which man brings his weakness, and especially the 
acknowledgment of his weakness; a union, too, in which God 
brings His love, His power and His mercy. And there is the secret 
of the efficacy of prayer. 


Ler Us Pray witH CONFIDENCE AND PERSEVERANCE 


How often do we hear Christians say: “Ah! what is the use of 
praying? I have prayed, and prayed, and prayed, and I have not 
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obtained what I asked for.” To this, I could answer you with the 
Apostle : “You ask and receive not, because you ask amiss” (James, 
iv. 3). I could tell you that you do not receive because your prayer 


has not the qualities of a true prayer, but I prefer to tell you that 
you know not what you are saying. If you have prayed, your prayer 
has necessarily been fruitful. The very promise of Christ guarantees 
the efficacy of your prayer. You may not have obtained the very 
object of your petition, but God who loves you, God who hears 
you, God who wishes to be united to you, has in His infinite good- 
ness and mercy granted you something better than the object of 
your requests. To be sure, you may not understand; you may not 
penetrate the intentions of His divine will; you may suffer and 
agonize when your petitions seem to remain unheard, but if you 
trust in God’s love and mercy and power, you know “that He 
does all things well,” and that everything that happens is always, 
always for the best. As He Himself said one day to His saintly 
servant, Juliana of Norwich: “All is well. I shall make all to be 
well; and you shall see that I shall make all to be well.” This 
should be sufficient for our comfort and consolation. In all our 
needs, in joy and sorrow, in light or darkness, in abundance or priva- 
tion, let us pray. Let us pray always; let us pray with confidence 
and perseverance. Let us remember that through prayer we are 
united with God, our Creator, our Supreme Reward, and thus fulfill 
the very purpose of our life. Through prayer man ascends to God 
and God comes down to man. Our weakness is reinforced by His 
omnipotence, for prayer is at the same time a cry of distress and 
a hymn of glory. Amen. 





Book Reviews 


THERESE NEUMANN 


One of the most beautiful sermons I ever read, and the substance 
of which I have since often preached, was on the “fertility of pain,” 
So great was the impression made on me by that sermon that, when 
I came to the writing of my first book, it seemed as if I were under 
some sort of compulsion to preach it in print. In pain suffered for 
Christ’s sake there is an ever-running font of spiritual joy. In telling 
about that joy there is an ever-running font of ever-joyful inspiration. 
Bishop von Ketteler noticed this in his famous book called “More Joy.” 

Von Lama’s work on “Thérése Neumann” is a new sermon on 
the fertility of pain. So is Thérése herself. What else were any of 
the Saints but sermons? I have no intention to anticipate the decision 
of the Church in Thérése’s case, but she was a sermon to me. And 
all she seems to want is to be a sermon. Her cry is to help—the 
Church, the clergy, sinners. This humble girl in the humble cottage 
at Konnersreuth has an ambition to do great things, or rather to have 
others do them. She wants to win souls for Christ. It would be hard 
to find a greater ambition than that. Once she had an ambition to be 
a nun. She failed to attain it. Now she wants to serve in another 
way. All the signs are that she is being permitted by God to do it. 
So, instead of the black and white habit of the Daughters of St. 
Benedict, I saw her three years ago in the white but red-stained habit 
of fertile pain. 

And there could be no doubt about the pain, in spite of the ecstatic 
glow on her face as she lay on the white sheets of a rough-made 
peasant’s bed in the village of Konnersreuth, seemingly to see and hear 
what had been done one dark day in Jerusalem to make the world shake 
in a convulsion of nature and then in a convulsion of repentance out 
of which a new civilization was born. Two streams of blood ran down 
her two white cheeks from two glazed eyes. There were bloody holes 
in her hands and in her feet. The white bed-dress was stained on the 
side with blood and water. The white towel on her head had spots 
of red on it as if from a crown of thorns. I heard her moan like one 
half-emerging from a dream of suffering. A watcher beside the bed 
bent nearer: 


“Thérése, what do you see?” 
“T see Jesus Christ.” 
“Thérése, what do you hear?” 


1Thérése Neumann. By Friedrich Ritter von Lama. Translated from the 
German by- Albert Paul Schimberg (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 


Wis.). 
784 
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Then the words came in the Aramaic tongue used by Christ : 
“Abba, Abba—Father, Father, forgive them for they know not what 


they do.” 

I came to Konnersreuth by chance. Before I received an invitation 
to form one of a party to cross the Bavarian line from Carlsbad to 
Waldsassen I had never heard of Thérése Neumann the Stigmatic. 
During the journey I was intent only on enjoying a view, to me new, 
of a beautiful countryside. But while returning from Konnersreuth 
I saw nothing of that countryside. I saw only a face framed in 
white, with two streams of blood falling from two glazed eyes down 
two white cheeks. I hear only a childlike voice that said: “Abba, 
Abba,” and I remembered only: “Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” 

What the Church will say about the “miracle of Konnersreuth” 
Ido not know. For me it was the hearing over again of the beautiful 
and oft-repeated sermon that told me once and keeps on telling me of 
the fertility of pain. 

I was to have reviewed this book on Thérése Neumann and passed 
judgment upon it as a critic. I have done neither the one nor the 
other. I read in it only what I already knew. It told me again what 
I had myself seen and heard in Konnersreuth, just as I had seen and 
heard it. This is a good book. It will do good. It makes no for- 
bidden claims in advance of the judgment of the Church, which will 
come perhaps only years from now. It is worth reading if one will 
read it with humility. It is almost as good a sermon as is Thérése 
Neumann herself. 

Ricut REVEREND FRANcis C. Kettey, D.D. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 

In our own times the efforts to reunite the sadly divided Christian 
world have culminated in the religious conferences of Stockholm and 
Lausanne. Though these conferences proved abortive, as from the 
nature of the situation was inevitable, the desire for union still persists 
among our separated brethren as well as among Catholics. An undi- 
vided Christendom is the fond wish and cherished dream of every true 
and sincere Christian. The movement towards unity will go on till 
it has achieved its purpose. Enormous obstacles, however, beset the 
way. 

It stands to reason that Catholics should thoroughly understand this 
movement upon which the Church cannot but look with favor. The 
matter, however, is extremely complex, involving the most delicate 
doctrinal and historical questions. A prolific literature has grown 
around the subject, in many cases rather obscuring than clarifying it. 
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Hence, Father Max Pribilla, S.J., has rendered a great service to all 
interested by giving us a connected and up-to-date account of the whole 
movement. The special merit of the work lies in its historical ap. 
proach. Thus, we are given an insight into the ideas and motives 
actuating the originators and leaders of the movement. This is some- 
thing new to most of us, because we are used to deal with the question 
in an abstract and impersonal way. The author discovers that there 
is a tremendous amount of good will in the promoters of the move- 
ment, and, when they failed, this was owing to difficulties inherent in 
the entire baffling situation. The goal is as yet far off, since there are 
contrasts that cannot be ironed out. Meanwhile, however, the author 
suggests ways of working together which do not compromise dog- 
matical principles, but which will nevertheless prepare the road for 
the ultimate reconciliation. Though zealous for the truth, the author 
writes in such a manner that no one can take offense. The work, 
therefore, truly serves the great cause of religious peace. 
C. Brueut, D.D. 


1Um Kirchliche Einheit.. Stockholn—Lausanne—Rom. Geschichtlich-theo- 
logische Darstellung der Neueren Einigungsbestrebungen. Von Max Pribilla, S.J. 
(B. Herder Book Co.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND LETTERS 


Interest in the early Church, so marked an aspect of the Oxford 
Movement, ‘is reviving in our time, very largely because of the energy 
of Catholic philosophical and liturgical currents. One book follows 
another, one theory gives rise to a second. Among the facts which 
cannot be too strongly emphasized (and which scholars like Professor 
Gilson are constantly coming back to) is this: during nearly two cen- 
turies the language of the Church was Greek. It is our belief that 
Providence employed this means to equip Christian apologetic with a 
becoming dignity and precision of expression. But we must not dis- 
miss the matter with this single formula. Though only a few can 
find time to study the extant works of the Greek Fathers, it is impera- 
tive that almost every cleric or educated layman know something of 
their import. “Greek Literature of the Early Christian Church” is 
probably the best short exposition of the subject now available, al- 
though a little book recently published in the “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome” series by Professor James Marshall Campbell is in some 
respects more discriminating. The Abbé Bardy divides the subject- 
matter into three parts: a first period, extending from St. Clement 
of Rome to Origen; a second period, termed the “golden age,” which 
has for its chief luminaries St. Athanasius and St. John Chrysostom; 


1 By Abbé G. Bardy. Translated by Mother Reginald, O.P. (B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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and a third period, extending to the reign of Justinian and producing 
such important works as the writing of the pseudo-Dionysius. Of 
course, the scope of the work is too restricted to permit either extended 
commentary on the texts or discussion of the difficult problems in- 
volved. Nobody could realize this better than the author, who sup- 
plies good selected bibliographies to aid those who wish to acquire 
further information. The spirit in which he writes is strictly tradi- 
tional, so that the seminary professor who might use it would doubt- 
less add references to modern textual criticism. It may be added that 
the volume originally appeared in the Bibliothéque Catholique des Sci- 
ences Religieuses, a series of French manuals on diverse aspects of 
the Faith now being translated into English. 

Mr. W. E. Brown’s “Pioneers of Christendom: Bishops” (B. Her- 
der Book Co.) is apparently intended to be the first volume of a, se- 
quence. To some extent it is an unintentional complement to the Abbé 
Bardy’s book. Comprised of essays on Saints who seemed’ to the au- 
thor “to have been important in the process by which the Roman Em- 
pire of the fourth century passed into the Christendom of the eleventh,” 
it is written in scholarly diction which a definitely Scotch vigor and 
burriness keeps arresting and pleasurable. Two opening papers deal 
with St. Ambrose and St. Martin, and are probably more satisfying 
than the later chapters devoted to northern apostles—St. Wilfrid, 
St. Boniface and St. Dunstan—because the background is both more 
familiar and less intangible. Mr. Brown keeps to a middle ground 
between narrative and critical examination of the sources. He dis- 
cusses the relations between St. Ambrose and the Emperor Theodosius 
with admirable common sense, supplies a discerning bibliographical 
note on the life of St. Martin, and in many places makes observations 
which the student of ecclesiastical history may profitably consider. 
Though the book is probably not destined to become widely popular, 


it may be warmly recommended. 
Georce N. SHUSTER. 


IRELAND IN REVOLT 


You may trust almost any talented French novelist to recognize a 
dramatic situation when he sees one. M. Roger Chauviré, author of 
“The Sword in the Soul,” is no exception, and the uses he makes of 
Ireland’s tragic struggle for independence in 1916 are most interesting. 
The scene is set against estates owned by English settlers in Ire- 
land. Francis Hackville, who is to all appearances the hero, has been 
deeply impressed by the efforts of Dermott O’Donoghue to revive the 
Irish language and national traditions. All this invites, however, the 


1 Published by Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 
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hostility of his peers, the Austins, whose philosophy of life is summed 
up in the terse hope that Britannia may rule all waves, including of 
course those which sometimes ripple the River Shannon. The World 
War breaks out and Francis enlists, after having induced some of his 
Irish tenants to join the Expeditionary Forces with him. When he 
returns on leave, he discovers that Dermott O’Donoghue and others 
have instigated a rebellion. Francis cannot but feel that there is some 
justice in the cause, although he is not as yet definitely committed to it. 
Things happen swiftly, however. The uprising of Easter Week is 
crushed, O’Donoghue is sentenced to death, and Francis feels impelled 
to pay him a final visit in prison. A remarkably dramatic scene fol- 
lows, which I find more moving than anything of the kind I have read 
in books by Irish authors. It must suffice to say that the dénouement 
of this severe soul-struggle leaves Francis in a situation which the 
author describes with a genuine sense of drama combined with deep 
insight into human character. 


Despite his evident concern with the issues at stake, Chauviré main- 
tains a curious artistic detachment which adds greatly to the value of 
his analysis. One feels—or at least the present reviewer feels—con- 
vinced that the objectivity of the narrative never suffers from the in- 
trusion of propaganda. The author has caught hold of the diverse 
emotional threads which were woven together so tautly in this one 


historic conflict. O’Donoghue, for example, is an extraordinary blend 
of pure intelligence and unworldly mysticism; the priest who gives 
him Extreme Unction never waxes theatrical but sounds the note of 
serenity which the Faith has preserved in Ireland; and the lesser 
figures—untutored peasants, for the most part—have a mingled dignity 
and serious humor which remain always impressive. One cannot ex- 
pect that everyone will agree with Chauviré’s analysis, but all must 
concede the great superiority of his work over O’Casey’s or even 
Corkery’s as a realistic picture of Irish life. The nearest analogy to 
Chauviré is probably to be found in those passages of “Hangman’s 
House” wherein Donn Byrne lays aside for a moment his pose of con- 
descension and writes with sincerity of the people from whose loins 
he was sprung. 

The stirring realism of this work is doubtless to be explained by 
the fact that every incident described is actually historical. To a cer- 
tain extent even the characters are historical. Compelled for obvious 
reasons to limit the number of his dramatis persone, the author has 
stolen a leaf from the book of the manager of a small theatrical com- 
pany who makes his actors double in different roles in different scenes. 
Thus, generally speaking, Dermott O’Donoghue is a composite of Sean 
MacDermott and Padraic Pearse, both executed in 1916; his marriage 
in jail on the eve of his execution is of course an incident borrowed 
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from the life of the poet, Joseph Plunkett, who was executed with 
Pearse and MacDermott. All the other actors in the uprising had a 
score of prototypes and are thus authentic figures. Even Hackville 
had his historical counterpart, not only in the Anglo-Irish officer who 
resigned from the British army under similar circumstances, but more 
distantly in Casement, Childers and others who were ostracized by 
their class for the display of Irish sympathies. Readers who find 
Hackville’s fiancée somewhat shadowy and unreal, and the ending of 
the love story rather ineffectual, should remember that our author is 
more concerned with limning a faithful picture of Irish life as he saw 
it than with striving for romantic effect. A pleasant ending might have 
been more palatable to some readers, but given the high tension that 
prevailed in Ireland in 1916 the conclusion is as inevitable as the 
climax of a Greek tragedy. 

“The Sword in the Soul” is thus a convincing and very real docu- 
ment. This point is stressed in an introductory note by James 
Stephens, which is so good that the book might well be purchased for 
its sake alone. Tuomas J. KENNEDY. 


THE CHURCH AND CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 


Social work seems to be the fetish of the present age, and effi- 
ciency the watchword of its devotees. Like Canon Sheehan’s hero, 
Luke Delmege, it is ultra-fashionable for people of means and 
leisure to support societies for the general amelioration of the race 
and, like him, often to lose sight of the basic principles of true 
Christian charity. This cult is frequently substituted for revealed 
religion, and like the enthusiastic exile they adopt as their primary 
principle: “Seek God in man first, rather than man in God,” 
and occasionally evolve an eclectic Christianity. Yet, these societies 
and individuals are doing a noble work, ministering to the destitute 
and unfortunate, discriminating in their methods, separating the chaff 
from the wheat, aiding the worthy, discouraging the professional 
mendicant, although hampered at times by too much bureaucracy. 
Organization, efficiency, prudence are their slogans and none can deny 
the value of the work accomplished. 


Unfortunately, however, the present age is prone to claim this so- 
licitude for the destitute and suffering as a modern discovery, as 
another phase of the vast improvement over the shiftlessness and care- 
lessness of the past. Even some Catholics lament that the Church 
has been remiss in her duties until the modern reformers blazed the 
way, and urge greater codperation with the forces of organized charity. 
The Rev. John O’Grady, Ph.D., of the Sociological Department of 
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the Catholic University, in a late volume of the Calvert Series,’ proves 
conclusively that from the beginning Christ’s Church has been the 
founder and exemplar of true charity. “The philosophers of Greece 
and Rome preached a high type of natural love, but their doctrines 
were intended only for the few, not as a code of teaching or preaching 
for the multitudes. . . . The Jews drew a rather clear line of demarca- 
tion between their own people and those of other nations.” Christ 
was the true founder of the new spirit of charity, which is evident in 
all His teachings, especially in the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
the corporal works of mercy. He was born in poverty, lived in 
obscurity, died in disgrace. “He had not where to lay his head.” 
John the Baptist’s followers, seeking the Messiah, brought back a mes- 
sage from Christ: “The blind, the lame, the deaf, the dumb, the leper 
are healed and cleansed, the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
The infant Church taught the gospel of charity and love when it chose 
seven deacons to care for the widows and orphans. It injected the 
leaven of charity into the Roman State, ameliorating the condition of 
the slave, introducing new principles in the relationship of employers 
and employees, raising the dignity of womanhood, and making labor a 
blessing and not a curse. 

As the centuries advanced, charity became part of parish life. The 
monasteries too were the refuge of the poor, for they were schools, 
hospitals, almhouses and churches. The Reformation despoiled the 
monasteries and hospitals, dealing with the poor through harsh and 
stern laws. Even Luther bemoaned the decline of charity after the 
religious revolution, and the laws of Edward VI in England clearly 
illustrate this tendency. The only panacea for poverty then was the 
workhouse. The present revival of the charitable spirit is, therefore, 
but a return to the old principles taught by Christ, and fostered by 
His Church through all the centuries. 

This volume of Father O’Grady is well written, well documented, 
and should be a worthy addition to every priest’s library. It contains 
ample material for sermons and instructions. The Catholic laity too 
should read and ponder over this book. It corrects the popular legends 
in regard to the barrenness of the Ages of the Faith, and should spur 
our lay people on to take a more active part in the work of Catholic 
Charities. Tuomas P. PHELAN, LL.D. 


1The Catholic Church and the Destitute. By John O’Grady, Ph.D. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City). 


FOR THE BOOK RACK 
Here also, as in the February issue, I have a few remarks of general 
nature with which to introduce the review of some pamphlets recently 
received. Though not under present review, I am glad to add that 
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the Queen’s Work Press pamphlets are also to be catalogued among 
those that are beginning to appear in attractive, almost modernistic 
covers. I think it advisable, however, to keep the price of pamphlets 
down to five cents whenever possible—even if their contents must be 
reduced. Experience has taught me that it is, not so easy to secure a 
dime for a pamphlet, and that it is more difficult when the price is not 
indicated. It would be another improvement if each pamphlet bore 
its price courageously on its cover. It is encouraging also to note the 
more general interest being displayed by some of our magazines in the 
very important matter of pamphlet rack care. America for March 1 
and the Queen’s Work for February carried such articles. 

Of the twopenny pamphlets received from the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of London one is a reprint of D1, “The Great Truths, or Short 
Meditations,” by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. It contains thirty-one medi- 
tations on eschatological subjects and should be useful for Lenten 
reading. 

Was it Professor Bagley who would send his daughters to a convent 
school because it was there only that idealism was engendered by cur- 
riculum reference to the Saints? Well, in these days of biography 
and particularly hagiography the pamphlet has found another useful 
field of work. H 187, “The Cenacle, Its Foundress and Its Work,” 
by Caroline Stanley, M.A., relates the story—strange and inexplicable 
from any other angle than that of the power of Christian mysticism 
and asceticism to fill up what is lacking in the sufferings of Christ—of 
Mother Marie Thérése Couderc, foundress of the Congregation of 
Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle. 


More interesting even is B290, the “Story of Cornelia Connelly, 
Foundress of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus, 1809-1879.” Her 
life is too little known here in America, where she was born and spent 
nearly half her days. How, much against her wishes, her husband 
became a priest, and how she later, after becoming reconciled, became 
a religious, how he left the Church and persecuted it and her—is a 
truth stranger indeed than fiction. Her large biography should be 
more fascinating than any best seller. 

Two stories have also come: F 286, “Pilgrims All, a Story of 
Lourdes,” by Edith Cowell, and F285, “The Fair Seatoun,” a tale 
of the days of Mary Queen of Scots, by John Gabriel Rowe. They 
should make good reading for shut-ins as well as the active. Here 
are two stimulating instances of how some English lay folks devote 
their talents to pamphlet writing. 

The origin of our last two pamphlets is nearer home. “My Stations 
of the Cross” by Rev. Francis C. Young is published by the Keystone 
Co. It is a rhymed version of the stations with appropriate prayers 
and sells for twenty-five cents. The stations are reproduced in colors, 
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and the whole should gladden a child’s heart. Yet, despite the fulsome q 
foreword of Rev. John J. Kozlowski, Superintendent, Chicago School | 
Board, and the publisher’s and reviewer’s notices on the jacket, I found] 
the thought a bit obscure at times, the metre sing-song and the lan. | 
guage stilted. The idea is pedagogically sound, quite novel and de. | 
serves encouragement. q 
Last is the Study Club “Outline of the Gospel of St. Mark” com ™ 
posed by the scholarly J. B. Tennelly, S.S., D.D., and published for 4 
five cents by the National Council of Catholic Women. It reveals ig” 
a telling and simple way the scope of this particular Gospel. It makes 9 
St. Mark’s narration a personal, concrete and vivid possession. It¥ 
should have an almost universal use: in study club, high school and™ 
seminary, and by the layman and also by the priest who will find ita | 
practical basis for talks and lectures. The format is a pleasure to the | 
eyes and consequently to the mind. May it be but the beginning of 7 
many as felicitous combinations on the part of author and publisher! 


Joun K. SHarp, PxD. 








